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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNOW, 


+ places. At Warwick, travelers 

2 usually content themselves, 

with viditing the castle, and 

the church of St. 

ary’s, and so miss making 

acquaintance with a very 

charming old-world borough. 

The little, sleepy place is like 

a bit out of the middle ages. 

Timber -houses are frequent, 

and queer gables everywhere. 

In, Leicester hospital one sees 

an almost unaltered building 

of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

This. is. a retreat for decayed 

veterans; which was founded 

by. Robert Dudley, the favorite 

of the, virgin monarch. Such 

eleemosanary foundations are 
frequent in England, most of 

Leicester nosrrrat. © them centuries old. There 

is one, near Winchester, es- 

: . > : tablished five-hundred years ago, that still gives 
Brsparty, it was once ; bread arid beer, to any wayfarer that asks for 
t: should write, on ; them.» At Leicester hospital are twelve brethren, 
hat he thought t the | each receiving an ennual stipend of about four 


; steps leading up to it, 
at. The: hospital itself is 
bel. It is a white-gabled 
and. fine earvings. The 
tairé, im the quadrangle 
We wére invited 


The quiet 

Bustle of traffic 

) eloq ne Pftom th world was heard: only the 

roads without a parallel. © 9 oy ws, and the drowsy murmur of 

Both Warwick and Covekiey' are curious sold leaves. It was pid the retreat ‘(58) old. age. 
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Warwick castle is one'of the most 
in England, and’ one of the! few 


whence it is seen, rising steeply, from amid luxu- 
rious foliage.' On’ a still, dreamy afternoon, such 
as when we first’ saw it; when not a leaf starred 
even on the topmost ‘twigs, and when the gray 
walls and towers were reflected in. the smooth 
waters as in a mirror, it seemed the very realiza- 
tion of ‘faery and old romancé,” {Im thé front 
of the number, an engraving is given of Warwick 


Castle, from the point of view wé have deseribed. 





wild boar, a green dragon, and an enormous dun- 
cow. ‘This bagadll says the old crone who 
shows the lodge, ‘ ©rpynek-bow] of Guy of 
Warwick, and’ a ”** And thén slie goes 
on, in a high, sing-song voice, with her tale of 
Guy’s prowess, and ends with, ‘“‘ When an ’eir of 
Warwick comes of hage, the pot is filled with 
pun¢h, for, the retainers to drink.’’ Of course, 
we gave her the usual shilling, and affected the 
usual astonishment, but went away, laughing in 
dur sleeves, for all that. 

In the Beauchamp chapel, attached to St, 
Mary’s church, in the borough, are some cele- 
brated monuments, noble specimens of fifteenth 
century sculpture. The great ‘king-maker,” 
who set up and threw down monarchs at his 
pleasure, lies here. One of the best of Bulwer’s 
historical romances, ‘‘ The Last Of The Barons,” 
has this puissant nobléthan for its hero. He 
had married the heiress of the Beauchamps, whio 
had inherited Warwick'gastle; and for awhile his 


" ral’ ee a”, skill, made 
ones, that is still inhabited! The Hest ew of it Phim ‘ 


is to be had from the opposite side of { ‘Avon, 


ible, But’ he ‘was anything rather 
; eal knight of. chivalry. He was 
vacher eruél and relentless; 
“the World, that he fell on 
ee carrying down, with 


At the entrance lodge, is a huge i vy ied 


shown to visitors as “‘Guy’s' porridge pot.’?. Guy 
is the legendary first earl of Warwick, supposed 
to have lived about the close of the ninth century. 
He is said: to have‘ been’ nine’ feet’ high, and to 
have slain, at’ different’ times, a Saracen, a. huge 





few,thin fleeey 
clouds were in 
the sky; and 
a light breeze 


AVENUE TO GUY'S CLIFF. 
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FROM WARWICK .TO COVENTRY. 


par og as was email 8 

poet, where the daisies 

could grow over him. 

“ Poet, lonely is thy bed, 

And the turf is overheed, 
Green earth is thy cover. 

Now thou slumb’rest full of 


peace, 
"Neath the murmur of green 


», trees, 
‘And the warm hum of the bees, 
\in the drowsy clover.” 


Soon after we had left 
nares Cliff, we came to 
» Blac! Hill, where, in 
a field to the left of the 

‘Fosa, Piste Gaveston, the 
favorite of Edward II., 
pws beheaded, by the 
73 ; nobles, after he 
surrendered on the 
“promise of his life. The 
little knoll, on which he 
knelt at the rude block, 
slept quietly in the sun- 
_ shine. "How different 


mn the wild orning, 

P » nearly six centuries 
gir or Sey by ay cay when he was a 
just stirred the foliage.’ Over’ everything hung ‘ here to die., We, have always, thought that 
that silvery haze,-which is peeuliar to: England, 
and which -no artist ‘has caught and reproduced ; 
so faithfully as Constable. All the way, the ; 
road was shaded by lordly chestnuts, noble oaks, ; 
stately planes, and venerable elms. Our first j 
stopping place was, Guy’s Cliff; where the giant, 
$ 
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in his declini a » is said to (have lived, a 
hermit, T n is ‘approached through an 
avenue of grand old trees, that: throw their black 
shadows ona turf as soft and thick as velvet. 
“Tt ig like the palace to the castle of. the 
Sleeping Beauty,” we said, as wé looked in. 
The best. view of the house, however, is from the | 

t is-seen rising like Warwick castle, 
perpendil “ aly ¥ fron ie ‘cliff. The Avon, at | English. history 
this point, Spreads out, into a miniature lake | hag hardly been 
sparkling with water-lilies, and the mansion is ; quite fair to Gav- 
beheld, across this romantic bit of water, beet- ; eston;; He was f 
ling high above ‘the precipice, This is the same | one of the most. 
Avon, remember, that comes, after a few miles, elegant cavaliers 
to Stratford, and lingers, for awhile there, of his time, and 
lovingly, under the shadow of the grey old ' } skilled, too, in.all 
church where Shakespeare hes. We ‘wonder, if, : ; its knightly exer- 
in the calm, deep sleep he prayed for, he ever cises. Once, at 
hears ity as it whispers among the long reeds, at | a famous tourna- 
night, or sings softly to. the summer stars. We | ment, he discom- 
have always thought it a pity that Shakespeare, { fited, one after 
who was so fond of woods and fields, was not } the other, every 








KENILWORTH IN THE DISTANCE. 
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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 

k : pasa and the sesite and oer retainers consumed 
* the sixteen hogsheads of wine daily, the forty 
: hogsheads of-beer, and the ten oxen, on which 
the .garrulous chroniclers, in their black-letter 
; tomes, so love to dilate. There rose, before us, 
as -in a vision, the gay cavaleade that welcomed 
the Queen ; the brilliant dresses of the courtiers ; 
-thegreat banquet; the princely port'of the host; 
the maiden monarch herself, vacillating between 
+ her fancy for her favorite and the fear of her 
people. Then we saw pretty, wronged Amy 
’ Robsart steal in, and wait her opportunity to 
: throw herself gt the feet of Elizabeth ; the start 
} of the haughty, insulted princess ; Dudley cower- 

ing before her; and all the rest of the tragedy. 
; The way onward from Kenilworth to Coventry, 
3 } led between avenues of trees, even more magnifi- 
> eent than those we had passed before. The 
; elms of this part of Warwiekshire especially are 
‘ unrivalled. And what adds greatly to the fas- 
}- ination of the journey, is that you are reminded, 
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OS SEM FTES. ) early vision, derlag * “the winds of March with 
antagonist that offered. Perhaps the brutal, un- ; beauty,” before even ‘‘ the swallows came.” Off 
lettered barons had not forgotten this, when they ; to the right, is a wood so dense, so wild, that it 
murdered him. ? might be Arden. itself. Nay, is. not that the 

As we went on, great fields of corn, on either ; 
side, as far as the eye could see) Were undulating ‘ 
in the breeze. We reéalled the old: Greek legend, 
and wondered if the swift-footed goddess, Camille, : 
was skimming, invisible, across them. Directly : 
after, we passed the picturesque Wise of Leek : 
Wootton, literally buried in'roses. ‘‘ And go,” as; . 
Pepys would have said, “to Kenilworth.” © : = 
The vast, crumbling pile brought, vividly, [a 
before us, Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, and Amy ) 
Robsart: What thengh dry: antiquaries tell us ; 
that the’ latter, as Scott has depicted her, is but } . | 
a fiction’ ofthe brain? “Are not such creations, : 
after ally more lifelike than most of the real 
personages of the Past? What mighty potentates, ; 
what beauteous queens, what heroines‘ of history, ‘ 
do we know, as we know Lear, and Lady Macbeth, ? 
and Cordelia, and Imogen ay ! even poor Amy | 
Robsart ? 
As we entered the Shirt-yard of Kenilworth, ‘ 
and looked up at the ruins of the banqueting ; 
hall, with its exquisite, lancet-shaped windows, ; 
we were full of these thoughts. We were back, ; 
in imagination, in the “ merrie days?’ of old ¢ 
‘England. We were spectators, as it were, of the : : 
jovial times, when Dudley kept “high state” ; ‘  BABLAKE’S HOSPITAL IN COVENTRY. 
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‘(MAY IS HERE.’ 





gnarled old oak, by the brawling brook, where 
the poor stag came to die? Are not those his 
antlers, glancing down the’ glade? 

Everyone knows of Coventry, through the 
legend of Lady Godiva. A hideous effigy of 
“Peeping Tom” greeted us, as we went down 
the principal street : 80 hideous that we had half 
a mind to turn back. But the picturesque old 
edifices, in which the town is especially rith, 
tempted us on. Quaint, old-world hospitals, 


OLD GATEWAY IN COVENTRY. 


churches, and ruins of monasti¢ buildings, met 
useverywhere, We stopped first at St, Michael’s, 
farhous for its beautiful spire, three hundred and 
three feet high, one of the most exquisite in the 
kingdom, ‘and one of the loftiest.. The edifice 
itself is principally of, fifteenth century Gothic, 
and is spacious enough for a cathedral, at least 
for one of the second class. 

Opposite to it is St. Mary’s Hall, which 


remains, in the reign of Victoria, much as it} 


Was in that of Henry of Agincourt; and proves 
that the sturdy burgesses of that day entertained, 
officially, with as much state and splendor as the 
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proudest earl. They were high-spirited and in- 
dependent, too, those townsmen of the middle 
ages, notwithstanding ‘a very (ctitrent opinion 
that the great nobles cowed them. It was a 
Mayor’ of this very Coventry, that arrested 
“Prince Hal,” for disorderly conduct, and com- 
mitted him to jail. “The vast room of St. Mary’s 





Hall is ‘not unlike the similar apartment at 
Haddon, ‘only it is more spacious, and in every 
way superior ; and you cannot look at it, without 
, } thinking of the mighty feastings it has witnessed ; 

'} the boar’s head, the spiced cup, the vast joints, 
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the roasted peacocks, the jest, the laugh, and the 
minstrels “ harping’’ in the gallery above. 
Bablake’s hospital is an equally curious old 
affair, founded in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VII.’ It is’ an excellent specimen’ of the 
civic ‘architecture of that century as' St. Mary’s 
Hall is of a century earlier. Ford’s hospital is 
another of these ancient foundations, that meet 
you everywhere, as we have said, in England, 
and prove that Christian charity and the sense of 
acommon ‘brotherlicod prevailed, five hundred’ 


'} years’ ago, quite as much, perhaps, 48 now, in 
'} this boasted nineteenth century. 


We left the téwn, by’ dn ancient gateway, 
under which, centtities before, many # civalende 
of gay courtiers and mailed knights’ miust have 
ridden. As we drove’ back to’ Warwick, the 
cool summer evening set in, bringing with it the 
long twilight. It was chilly enough for a thin 
overcoat, as it generally is, at this hour, in 
England; even in’ July!” Phe stars’ began to 
twinkle overhead, long béfore we reached our 
destination. In the half-light everything seemed 
unreal. The air was slightly danip, bringing out 
the perfume of the roses, that ¢lusteréd thickly 
on every cottage that we passed. ‘The lights in 
the villages wete ‘already out; and’ the: whole 
landscape slept, in profound ‘quiet’ The lines of 
Sir Galahad came tip té us: 

“When on my goodly charger borne, 
Through dreaming towns T go.” 

And thus We came back to Warwick, and 
thence, towards ten o’ clock, to Leamington; and 
thus ended our day From Warwicx to Coventny. 








‘‘MAY IS HERE.’’ 
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‘Worrer cold is’dead-and laid 
In his gtave beneath the yew; 
March and April, boy and maid,’ 
Sleep beneath the mournfal dew ;! 
Oh! farewell—for May is here, 
May, the darling of the year, 
Ys 2 Dg J 
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Children, fly to field and grove, 
All the flow'rs are wild with mirth; 
Youths, it is the time when love 
Makes a garden of the earth: 
Maids, be kind—for May is here, 
May, the darling of the year. 








THE ARCHERY QUEEN’S GLOVES. 





BY MRS. M. 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 





THERE was to be a test round of the Maysville 
Archery Club. To make the occasion more enjoy- 
able for her cousin, Mr. Harley Paige, who was 
on a visit to her from the city, Miss Somers was 
giving, in the woodland adjacent to the village, 
a kind of garden féte, with music, dancing, re- 
freshments, and ‘all the pleasant scoesedties of 
such an entertainment. 

Of the blithe spirits gathered at the ‘fete; none 
were blither than the young hostess. It was 
openly said, too, that she would win the prize, 
when the time cfme to shoot for it; but in the 
meanwhile, she was unwearied in her efforts to 
please her guests; and Harley Paige was inde- 
fatigable in assisting her. 

‘“« He is a perfect model of the chivalric cousin,” 
said Madge, to a group of her friends, a moment 
after Paige had departed to execute one of her 
commissions. 

‘It is at least easy to see,” said Miss Trevor, 
‘that he hies to do your bidding, with the swift- 
ness of an Ariel.’’ 

‘*A Machiavellian Ariel,” said Marian Stod- 
dard, who was thinking of her cousin, Walter 
Lyndon, and did not wish to see him supplanted 
in Madge’s regards. 

No more was said on the subject, as, at that 
moment, Harley Paige returned, and with him 
Walter Lyndon. They came to prefer a request, 
that the archery should not be longer delayed. 

‘« Very well,” said’ Madge. ‘Cousin Harley, 
will you speak to the musicians, and tell them to 
stop; and will you,” looking at Lyndon, and 
slightly lowering her own voice to an echo of his 
tender tone, “will you attend ‘to having the 
ground marked off, and see that everything is in 
place there? Marian, will not you, Miss Trevor, 
and the rest, hunt up those stray couples, in the 
grove? I will see the croquet players, and have 
them suspend their games awhile, in order to see 
what proficients practice may make in the art of 
drawing bows.” 

‘* Bows—or beaux, fair cousin ?’”’ called back 
Harley Paige, as he and Lyndon went in different 
directions to do her bidding. 

‘* I will not be ready to decide upon that ques- 
tion until after our archery meeting,” she an- 


swered him, laughingly. He stopped,'and half- 
turned back. ; 
‘‘ Perhaps there may be questions of graver im- 
(358) 














port for you to decide then,” he said, firing a 
random shaft. 

It went straight to the mark, evidently, for his 
beautiful cousin colored deeply ; but her natural 
coquetry came to her aid, and, as her companions 
were all gone, she asked quickly : 

‘““Why? Have you a riddle of life to pro- 
pound to me ?”’ 

A heavy frown contracted his brows for one 
second, then moving closer to her, he said, sig- 
nifieantly : 

‘*It may be the riddle of more lives than one, 
though I be no Sphinx, and you no Aidipus, 
sweet cousin.” : 

She had never seen just such an expression in 
his eyes before, and somehow she resented it. 

‘Not aspiring to be an Audipus, I my decline, 
either to hear or answer riddles,” she said. 
‘“‘ Anyhow I shall have no interest in anything, 
until I have won this archery prize.’’ 

“But, when you have won it, will you be in 
a frame of mind to answer a question, which will 


be no riddle, but will only require a simple 
‘ yes,’ 1999 
Madge but understand the significance of 


his manner, — at a device for evading 


his intention. 
“Tf I lose, if you hit the ‘gold,’ I will engage 
to answer any qaestion you may choose to ask.” 
But at the same time she smiled wickedly, 
knowing that she shot’ better than he did. 
Hesitating but a second, he answered, gravely : 
“ Very well. Only you know, that “as the 
challenged party, the “code of honor’ grants to 
mé'thé'choice of weapons, target, etc. On these 
conditions I am willing to risk such a trial of 
skill with you.” | |’ 

«© ageept the conditions,” she replied quickly, 
seeing Lyndon returning toward them, ‘‘ of course, 
I reserving to myself the right to answer your 
question, ‘ yea’ or ‘nay,’ as it suits me best.’’ 

He bowed, but a dangerous flame kindled in his 
eyes, as she turned to greet Lyndon, who had 
come back to tell her the Archery club had all 
pssembled. 2 

Madge moved off with Lyndon, and Paige fell 
back, joining one of the other girls. “Now,” 
said Lyndon to himself, ‘is: my time ;’ for he 
was tormented: with jealousy of Paige; and as 
they walked on, he told her of his love, a love 
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which had grown with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength, he said. And indeed, in 
telling it, he was but giving voice to what, up to 
to-day, he had supposed had long been understood 
between them. Madge was coquettish enough, 
however, to keep him in suspense for. a while. 

“Tf,” she said, drawing off the dainty, em- 
broidered glove from her left hand, and tossing 
it toward him, “if I hit the ‘ gold,’ or make the 
best score, I will give you the mate to this, and 
you may regard it as ‘my hand with my heart 
in it.’ Will that do?” 

‘*You cruel Miranda,” he said, reproachfully. 
«Surely, Ferdinand was never so tormented.” 

The ‘cruel Miranda’ started forward with an 
exclamation of distress. They had paused by a 
spring, that lay in their way, but her glove, that 
she had given to Lyndon, had slipped down the 
rock toward the spring. Lyndon sprang forward 
to catch it, when, lo! his watch dropped from its 
chain, and fell with a crash upon the stones. 

«« Ah! how sorry I am,” said Madge, looking 
bewitchingly penitent. ‘I fear your beautiful 
watch is quite broken to pieces,” 

‘*No, I hope not,’’ he answered, gathering up 
the dilapidated time-piece. ‘It is principally 
the crystal, I-think, though the hinge is loosened 
too. But, Madge, dear,’’ he went on, glancing 
up at her, and speaking in their old way of 
wheedling, ‘‘ if you really are awfully sorry, you 
can pay me back for this as well as for all the 
other mischief you haye wrought for me. Give 
me the mate to your glove now—mateless, a glove 
is of no use to any one, or for any thing.” 

“« Yes, it is,” answered the wilful girl. ‘There 
is no use for this one, now. Give me the watch 
and glove, and I will show you.” 

Without a word, he obeyed, Deftly removing 
the. fragments of the crystal from its dial-plate, 
she dropped the watch into the glove, securely 
tied the tassels ahout its wrist, and then smilingly 
handed the improvised watch fob back, 

“There, you see, you have watch, hinges, and 
everything, safe until a jeweler can see if the 
mechanism be quite spoiled. Put it in that upper 
side pocket to keep it safely.” 

‘‘ Safe enough it will be,” he answered, obeying 
her directions, and slipping the glove and watch 
inside his breast. pocket, ‘and close to my heart 
too, Madge. But it is very lonely. Give me its 
mate, dear, will you not ?’’ 

Miss Somers, shook her head, but how she 
might have withstood his persistent pleading, 
none can say; for, at that moment, came a shout 
from the archery ground. ‘They are calling us,”’ 
eried Madge, and hurried on, and Lyndon was 
fain to follow. 








But Harley Paige, though apparently engrossed 
by Miss Trevor, had been noticing the couple, 
and quite understood the new light in Madge's 
eyes, and the half-triumphant look of Lyndon. 

‘There is a new understanding between them,” 
he hissed through his clenched teeth. Then, as 
they came up, he caught a gleam of yellow light 
just above Lyndon’s breast pocket. He glanced 
suspiciously from it to the long, buttoned gleve 
that Miss Somers had, on her right hand. The 
yellow light was from a gilt button exactly identi- 
cal with the eight that shone on his cousin’s glove! 

A hearty round of applause greeted Miss 
Somers’ first effort with the bow, for she made 
a close shaye of the ‘‘bull’s eye.’’ Her cousin 
was the first to congratulate her. 

“IT shall never be able to cope with you at 
archery, Madge,’ he said, smiling. . ‘‘ But I do 
not give up hope; for I have the choice of weap- 
ons, you know. I have, too, selected a target, 
which I know will steady and nerve my arm.” 

“ Ah?” she asked, interested, ‘ What have 
you chosen for a target, then?” 

He glanced at the glove she was twirling. 

‘Do you think I might be able,’ he asked, 
‘*to shoot that top button from your glove, if set 
up in your ‘ garland,’ over there?” 

She shook her head. ‘I think not,’’ she said. 

‘« Nevertheless I choose your glove, as my tar- 
get, at that distance.”’ * 

‘* But—but,” she stammered, slightly embar- 
rassed. ‘I do not care to have my pretty glove 
ruined so. Why not choose some other mark ?”’ 

He laughed a little oddly, 

«IT chose that, because you gave me the privi- 
lege of choosing; but I would be quite as con- 
tent with the mate of that one. Where is the 
left hand glove? I would prefer it,” 

‘“My other glove?” asked Madge, coloring 
still more deeply. ‘Oh, I lost it, somewhere.’ 

“Ah! he said, speaking with an affectation 
of indifference. ‘Somewhere about the spring, 
doubtless. Well, this one will have to do; and 
as its fellow is lost, the loss of a button from. a 
mateless glove can make no difference to you.” 

Still smiling, he turned away, as other archers 
came to claim Miss Somers’ attention, After 
that, she drew her bow in, desperate earnest, 
anxious, if possible, to distance her cousin. 

She did distance every competitor, not only 
winning the title of: Archery Queen, but gaining 
the silver-shafted arrow, which was chief prize. 

Her cousin was the one selected to make the 
presentation speech. Having gracefully acquitted 
himself of that duty, he begged the indulgenee 
of the Club, while he should accept the ch. “lenge 
of their Queen to a trial of skill, with weapons 
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chosen by himself. In the place of the “ gold,” 
in the center of their garland,’ he would set 
up, he said, Miss Somers’ glove; and with a 
pistol shot, fired from’ the utmost bounds of the 
archery ground, he hoped to rob it of one of its 
tiny buttons. In this way, he added, he might 
prove to her Majesty, that his aim was not always 
as false as in the contest just passed. 

‘“* My fair cousin, the glove, if you please,” he 
said, stepping down from the platform. 

She hesitated an instant. Her glance wan- 
dered to Lyndon, s few yards’ distant; but the 
latter’s face was partly turned from her, and ap- 
peared cold and stern. Madge rebelled at once, 
at what appeared premature as well as unjust 
judgment of her. She laughed, lightly, there- 
fore, tossing the glove to Paige. 

** Only,’ she said, “ you are to flatten the but- 
ton; but not to make a hole in the kid.” 

He bowed, but moved away, without a word. 


When he had pinned the glove to the center of’; 


the ‘ gold,”’ with the gilt button in full view, he 
took his case of pistols from the servant, whom 
he had sent to the village for them. 

“Here are the pistols—you can take your 
choice,’’ he said to Miss Somers. 

«« But I do not want either of them,” she said, 
indignantly. “I have an-utter horror of the 
cold; teacherous thing, you know.” 

He smiled, showing his white teeth. 

‘« But, fair cousin, if you do not fire one round 
with me, how are the judges to decide whether 
I win, or you lose, in the contest?” 

«That is a problem Ileave for the judges’ wise 
heads to decide. At all events I'll never touch 
those pistols,” she answered. 

“Then you must appoint your proxy,”’ he said. 

The Archery Queen looked around upon her 
circle of subjects, who were crowding about her, 
many of them evidently eager to be selected for 
the honor proposed. Lyndon was on the outer 
edge of the circle, and was the only one who 
seemed indifferent. 

** Mr. Lyndon,” called her clear voice, “ you 
made the second best score in our contest—will 
you now uphold the prowess of your leader?” 

He came forward immediately, and, with a! 
single glance at her, accepted the pistol. 


Harley Paige bowed to them both, and led the 


way to the stand. Somehow Madge Somers felt 
awfully, to see those two pitted against each 
other, with deadly weapons in their hands. She 
held back, shutting her ears. 

There was another shout of applause, like that 
which had greeted her owntriumph. Going for- 
ward, she found that Harley Paige had won. 
His bullet had sped straight to the “gold.” 


The Archery Queen was a little pale and trem- 
ulous, but she tried to smile gayly, as she in- 
spected the glove, that was now brought to her. 

“But, cousin,” she objected, thrusting her 
finger’through a hole ih the palm, ‘‘ you have not 
kept your agreement. Here is my glove pierced 
quite through.” 

‘«« My aim was at the button, as you will see,” 
said her cousin, coolly. 

Lyndon bit his lip. 
one,”’ he said. 

A tender light flashed into her eyes, and her 
cheeks grew rosy, as she turned to him. 

««Then it does not so much matter,” she said, 
‘¢for the glove was to be yours, you know.” 

Harley Paige made one stride toward them. 

‘«T heard no such agreement,” he said, fiercely. 

Miss Somers faced him, mockingly. 

“Cousin Harley,” she said, in her most dulcet 
tones, ‘‘ does it invariably require three, or more, 
to enter into an agreement, which can only con- 
cern two ?” 

‘«But,”’ le answered, hardly able to master the 
tempest of passion rising withia him, ‘‘ my un- 
derstanding was that the glove was to be mine.’’ 

“For a'target, yes! To be retained as a me- 
mento, no! Of what service could’ a mateless 
glove be to any oné, cousin mine?” 

« Ah!” he said, recovering his cool self-posses- 
sion, *‘your’champion has then found the left 
hand glove, which you lost at the spring? Nev- 
ertheless, I still assert thy claim to this.” 

“‘Mdaim which I shall deny,” said Walter 

Lyndon, quietly’ reaching forward ‘to take’ Mis 
mutilated glove from Madge. 

As she yielded: the: disputed trophy into his 
hand, she cast a half. shy look at him, and one 
wholly deprecating toward her cotisin. The latter 
lifted his hat, turning away withont a word. ~ 

Madge heaved a sigh of relief. Her ‘cousin 
had decided then to accept her fiat. The few rev- 
elers, lingering still on the archery ground, were 
not a little surprised by the peculiar turn the 
| eft was taking They could not understand, 

) indeed, Mr. Harley Paige’s quiet acceptance of 
: his cousin’s decision against himself, and in favor 

{ of his rival. One or two, possibly, had a sus- 
} picion that the iciness of his manner belied the 
red-hot anger seething in his heart. Of all this, 
Lyndon, probably, had a clearer insight than any 
other. But he forgot everything else, when, at 


“I fear Tam the guilty 





? last, he and Madge found it possible to slip away 

together. 

The happy pair only returned from their wood- 
land stroll, when warned by muttering thunders 

that ‘a storm was threatening. Reaching the pa- 

vilion, they found the dancers, croquet players, 




















all the party indeed, intent upon a hasty retreat 
to the village. Some of the chaperones had 
already departed, and others were crowding into 
phaetons and carriages, anxious to be gone. 
Lyndon soon found the Somers’ coachman, and, 
as the carriage was a large, covered one, several 
of Miss Somers’ lady guests deserted the less 
secure landeaus, buggies, and gther open con- 
veyances, to crowd in with their young hostess, 
who made room for as many as could enter. 

“« We will take you in, too, if you want to 
come,” she said, with a bright smile,,to Lyndon. 

« Thanks,”’ he gayly answered. ‘If I had to 
die just now, it would be a happy fate to expire, 
surrounded by so much sweetness.’’ 

There were smiles and bows, and farewell 
wavings; then a fading nebule of bright faces ; 
and Will Somers, linking his arm in Lyndon’s, 
drew him back from the pavilion. _ 

At the far end, Harley Paige and Col. Hanson 
were talking, earnestly, together, 

‘« Walter,” asked Will, when they were beyond 
hearing, ‘“ what is this romantic foolishness, 
between you and Madge, which has brought 
Harley and yourself to daggers’ points ?”” 

Lyndon looked amazed, then indignant. 

“IT do not understand,’ he said, coldly. 
«There is no romantic foolishness, between your 
sister and myself, unless you think her promise, 
given me, to-day, to, become my wife, is that.’ 

Will’s eyes glistened, and he clasped. his 
friend’s hand, enthusiastically. 

“God bless you and Madge both, Walter, I 
did not know of this.” 

‘‘Neither,” said Lyndon, with a smile, “have 
I known, of it, for more than two or three hours, 
Nor would I have told you of it, yet, but for your 
question. But what do you mean about a trouble 
between Paige and myself? I know of none, 
unless, indeed, he intends to dispute my claim to 
the glove, which Madge gave me, this afternoon.” 

«That is just it,” said Walter, excitedly. ‘I 
heard him tell Col. Hanson you. must surrender 
it, or answer for the consequences.” 

‘“‘T shall not relinquish the glove,”’ said Lyndon, 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, Walter, do not say so,” 
pleaded Will, eagerly.. ‘:Give the miserable, 
tattered thing, if Harley wants it. It is nothing. 
Madge can give you a score of better ones. 
Think of her, Walter.” 

“I do think of her, Will. It. is because I think 
of her, that I, refuse to relinquish her glove. 
You do not know the circumstances of the gift 
Somers. Nor have I, time to, explain; for there } 
comes Col.. Hanson, to meet us; and he is the 
bearer of a note, E.see. I will not give up the | 
glove. 





it is enough for me that it is Madge’s, 
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and that she i is my promised wife. 

stand by me, Somers ?”’ 

“To the bitter end, Lyndon. Yet, I beg you 
to let us compromise this matter if possible. If 
not for your sake, for the sake of Madge.”’ 

There was no time for further. expostulation, as 
Col, .Hanson was already within hearing. He 
advanced quickly toward them, and, with a 
grave bow, handed a note to Lyndon. 

Walter opened, and read it, hurriedly, a flush 

} of anger rising to his cheek. Crushing the paper 
} in his hand, he passed it on to Somers, saying, 
; haughtily, to Col. Hanson: 

_ “ Please tell your friend that my answer to his 
proposition is an unequivocal one: I decline to 
surrender the glove.” 

“IT hope,” said Col.; Hanson, ‘that you will 
reconsider this determination. My friend is 
much in earnest. If your answer is final—” 

‘‘ I do not usually change my decision, without 
reasons, and, as it stands, I certainly decline 
to surrender the glove,;and that decision you 
may convey to your friend as final.” 

Col. Hanson gravely lifted his hat. 

“Then, acting for Mr. Harley Paige,’’ he said, 
“T must beg, Mr, Lyndon, that you will, at once, 
fix a time and place for.the settlement of this dis- 
puted matter. 

“T am ready to allow Mr. Paige whatever 
satisfaction he thinks himself entitled to,’’ re- 
turned Lyndon. ‘Nor can I think of a more 
convenient season than now, or a more suitable 
place than here. However, for more definite 
arrangements, I refer you to my friend, Mr. 
Somers, who will confer with you.” 

The conference followed, without further debate ; 
pistols were the weapons agreed upon; and the 
place of meeting was to be the archery clearing 
in the woodland. The meeting itself was to take 
place, as soon as the féte ground was cleared of 
stragglers. 

‘« But, I tell you, it’s my opinion, Col. Hanson,” 
said impetuous Will, his heart shrinking with 
fear for his friend, ‘‘ that, it will be nothing less 
than a cold-blooded murder, for Harley is a dead 
shot, while Walter is quite unskilled,” 

‘“‘T certainly never saw)a finer shot than that 
of Mr. Paige’s, this afternoon,” said the colonel, 
‘‘nor a worse one than Mr. Lyndon’s; and it 
would be better if the latter would reconsider—’? 

Young Somers made a gesture of fierce impa- 
3 tience. ‘Walter is not one to reconsider, in such 


But you will 





,}®@ matter; and, for my part, I can not see why 

Harley, or any man, should wish to fight for a 
; glove, when it is that of another’s affianced wife. 
Lyndon and my sister have become betrothed, 
since that matter of the glove came o 
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Col. Hanson started, looking surprised. 

‘If that is so,’’ he said, ‘the face of affairs is 
‘altered. If you will kindly permit me to com- 
muniecate this to Mr. Paige, we may yet compro- 
mise this unfortunate affair.” 

‘« T will tell Harley myself,” said Will, quickly. : 
‘* He is surely not the man to persist in such a} 
claim, under the circumstances, unless he has ‘ 
simply set his heart on Lyndon’s destruction.” 

But when he had remonstrated with his cousin, 
concluding with the announcement of his sister's 
betrothal to her old playmate, the handsome face 
of Harley Paige grew cold and gray as flint. 

‘*T can not see,” he said, with a slight, satirical 
smile, ‘* how that circumstance can possibly affect 
the point at issue between us.’ 

“Tf you kill Lyndon, ‘iit-is my opinion you will 
be guilty of a cold-blooded murder,’’ said Will, 
hotly. 

“<I believe I have not asked for your opinion,” 
returned the other, coolly. ‘Col. Hanson,” he 
added, glancing up at the sombre sky, overhead, 
‘don’t you think it advisable to hurry up this 
little affair? The storm is imminent, and the 
grounds seem deserted.” 

**Yes,”’ returned his alternate, ‘‘ there is no 
one here, now, beside ourselves, and my servant 
with the drag-team. We are quite ready, when 
Mr. Somers and his friend are.”’ 

** We are at your service,” returned Will. 

The paces were measured off, and the two 
principals stepped into position. The expression 
of Paige’s face was cold, determined, cruel. 
Lyndon’s was resolute, but showed no defiance. 

There were a few short directions given. Then 
the fatal command rang forth, in Col. Hanson’s 
deep tones. 

««One—two—three—Fire !” 

A single sharp report followed, rounded off by 
a distant roar of thunder. At the same instant, 
young Somers uttered a quick exclamation, and { 
sprang forward. Lyndon had staggered a.pace | 
or two, and now fell heavily to the ground. 

Harley Paige still stood erect, his discharged 
pistol lowered to his side. Col. Hanson also } 
hurried to the aid of the wounded man. But 
Will had already lifted him in his arms. 

‘He is dead,” he said, with a quick shudder. 
“See, the ball went in here, and must have gone } 
directly through his heart. Harley,” he cried, 
lifting his anguished face to his cousin, who now 
came forward, “‘] hope you are satisfied. You 
have murdered Lyndon, and broken my sister’s 
heart. Are you content?” 

“If I had the glove I might be,” answered his 
cousin. 

With a sudden, angry impulse, Will thrust his 
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hand into Walter’s side pocket, and drew forth 
the gray glove. 

It had now another hole through its dainty 
embroidery, and the long tassels, and the fingers 
were staified with blood. He dashed it at his 
cousin. It fell across Harley’s extended hand. 
But with a bitter imprecation, the latter shook it 
off. It struck the ground, with a dull little thud. 
But on Paige’s liad was a splotch of blood. 

Will saw it. 

“Ha!” he cried, excitedly, “may you know, 
Harley, wiat it is to have Walter’s blood, on 
your soul, as it is on your hand. May that stain 
haunt you, as Duncan’s blood hatinted Macheth. 
May it give you no repose, day or night, till it 
call down God’s vengeance upon you.” 

Meanwhile, Col. Hanson had been carefully 
examining Lyndon’s wound. 

‘He is not dead, at least,” he said, looking 
up, at this moment. ‘The aim was only too 
sure. But something has diverted the ball, 
causing it to range below the heart. Ah! here 
is the explanation,” running his hand into the 
pocket, fromm which Will Somers had drawn his 
sister’s glove, and pulling out Lyndon’s watch, 
wrapped in the other glove, the one which Madge 
had given him at the spring. | 

Col. Hanson, as he spoke, had passed the 
package to Will, and for a moment there was a 
significant silence between the two. 

Paige, who had turned away, with a muttered 
curse, at Will’s words, now came up. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, speaking huskily. 

Will Somers showed him the battered edge of 
the watch, and its torn wrapping. 

‘*Madge’s poor little gloves lave been the 
cause of an immense deal of mischief, Harley,” 
he said. ‘But, I trust in God, they have been 
the means of saving Lyndon’s life, after all.” 

Again, with a muttered curse, his cousin 
turned on his heel, and strode off, only, this 
time, he stooped and picked up the other glove, 
carrying it with him to a tree, some distance 
away, where he sat down, laying the trophy, so 
fatally won, across his knee. 

Col. Hanson, who had some surgical skill, 
busied himself, meantime, putting a compress on 


; Lyndon’s wound, and very soon he announced to 


Will, that he thought Lyndon might be moved. 
‘““My drag-team and servant are at your ser- 
vice,” he said, courteously. ‘I must remain, to 


return with Mr. Harley Paige, when he is ready 
to go back to Maysville.” 

Accepting his offer gladly, Somers and he, 
with the groom’s assistance, soon had the wounded 
man lifted into the drag. There, supported by 
Will, he was driven slowly, to the village. 
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Col. Hanson watched them disappear, and 
then reported himself at once to his principal. 
But Paige angrily refused his company. 

“‘T shall not go back to the village, until the 
officers come to take me thither,’ he said, 
harshly...‘ They. will, doubtless, swarm, like 
vultures, in the next hour or two. . Meanwhile, I 
would prefer to be left to myself.” 

In vain the colonel sought to change his res- 
olution. 

“Tt will,” he said, ‘make against you, in the 
trial.”’. But, Paige was not to be influenced, and 
Col. Hanson, at last, turned from him, and 
mounting Lyndon’s horse, rode briskly in pursuit 
of the drag. Secretly, he hoped, too, that Paige 
might take advantage of his absence, and make 
his escape. By way of precaution, however, he 
was careful to carry away the brace of pistols, 

He had scarcely overtaken the drag, when the 
storm, brooding. so long, broke upon them with 
terrific violence. Fortunately, they were in a 
close neighborhood to the village, and Lyndon 
was soon safely housed ; and the most skilful 
surgeon in Maysyille promptly in attendance. 





With such terrific force did the storm rage, 
that, for two hours or more, the duel was kept a 
profound secret. Then the officers of the law 
got scent of the affair. Paige was arrested, 
without difficulty, for he had not moved from the 
place where Col, Hanson had left him. 

He was sitting at, the root of the giant oak, his 
head thrown back against its trunk, One of his 
hands rested on the little, blood-stained glove, 
lying across, his knee.’ His upturned face was 
white and rigid, but wore still an expression of 
sullen anger, or baffled malice. 

From the top to the bottom of the oak tree, ran 
a gaping, jaggedseam. The lightning, in cutting 
its channel, had taken Harley Paige in its course. 
So Walter Lyndon’s would-be murderer had been 
already brought to justice. From the bar of 
Supreme Judgment, he could not be remanded 
to any petty, Earthly Tribunal, 

But Lyndon did not die, and when they told 
Madge how her gloves had wrought so much 
mischief, they told her, too, the better mission 
they had accomplished, in saving the life of her 
lover. 
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Born of an honr’s deep woe, Fragrant as hidden blooms; 
Watered with bitter tears ; Thrilling as shaking storms; 

White with a pain’s white snow, Dreamful, as in our dreams 
Pure with the patience of years. Walk silent, formless forms. 

Sweet with the roses of love Mystic as thoughts of God; 
That never drew. breath in the light; Rapturous as a kiss 

Grand with the mute heart-break From lips that are not our own, 
Of a breaking heart in the night. In a sad love's parting bliss, 

Tender with lingering smiles; Born of sorrow and pain, 
Solemn with breathless sobs ; Born of a life gone wrong: 

Deep as the ocean, and calm A sweet, heart-breaking strain— ° 
As the sea’s great heart in its throbs. This is the poet’s song. 

APART. 
BY MARY M. BOWEN. 





An, me! the graves that will not fold) 
Their gen’rous mantles o’er the dead, 
But with remorseless fingers hold 
The frames whence being long hath fled. 


Yet still, with steps that faltering go, 
Our ways among them we must take, 
Haply, if tears that scalding flow, ‘ 

May bathe the weary hearts that break. 


How hard to watch the changeful eyes, 
Through years of solitary pain, 





With love, that lifts her ceaseless cries ; 
To wait and pray—and watch in vain! 


To touch the hands, nor feel a thrill 
Of answer through the pulses steal ; 

To know dumb Silence watches still 
The bosom that will not unseal. 


0, God! in other plans than these 

Shall sovereign hands the shadows bend, 
And souls that holy morning frees, 

Find recognition in the end? 
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BY HARTINGE AYRAULT,. 





Ovrsive the circus, ‘indeed forming part of it, 
was the traveling wagon of ‘the caravan. On its 
low shelf, called the bed, lay a poor woman, 
mortally hurt by an accident in the ring. She 
had lain, in her agony, since the night *before, 
partly overldoked, in the bustle of a thriving 
business, or partly from the inconvenience of 
getting a doctor in those country parts. Two or 
three of the other female performers were about 
her, trying in their small way to alleviate her 
increasing suffering, and helping her to bear it 
patiently by their ready sympathy. 

By the dim, flaring kerosene light which hung 
from the roof, on’ would have judged her: both 
young and pretty, though her cork-grimed eye- 
brows, cracked’ lips, and half-rouged cheeks 
effaced any freshtiess of youth, while it told that 
she too had appeared before the public’ for: its 
amusement. It was, in fact, during one of her 
daring bare-backed feats of the evening before, 
that through a sudden and careless movement of 
one of the audience, her horse swerved, and 
instead of lighting on his back, she had been 
brought heavily to the ground. None, noticed 
the accident, save the experienced ring-master, 
who, seeing she could séarcely stand, had handed 
her out, courtesying and kissing her hand in the 
usual style, amid rapturous applause. But, 


once behind the curtain, she had dropped down } 


in a swoon, and had been carried to the wagon, 
where she now lay. 

One of her companions was smoothing back 
the tangled hair, removing some of the tinsel 
that still adhered to it, and trying to bind up its 
heavy tresses by braiding them. 





“Yes, yes,” answered one of the ‘women 
standing by the door. ‘Your Tim’ll be through 
in three minutes now. He’s only two more 
points to make.’’ , 

A fainter peal of laughter told that the “points” 
were made, and then Tim, the clown, ‘hurried in. 

“How is Liz now?” he asked, in a voice 
whose’ anxiety contrasted strangely with his 
tawdry dress and paint-daubed face. 

“J am better, Tim,” she answered, striving in 
vain to be cheerful. ‘‘Can’t you come and stay 
with me a few minutes ?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘it ain’t my turn for some 


} time yet,” as he drew a box and sat down by the 


bed, taking his wife’s hand between his own. 

“Don’t despond, Liz,” he murmured, séftly, 
bending over and kissing her, “the doctor’ll be 
here right away.” ¢ °- 

“Never mind him,-Tim, dear,’ she‘ answered. 
“T feel better, but something tells me that Ill 
never put on the togs any more.” 

“Oh, Liat”? , 

«Listen to me, Tim, for I haven’t much longer 
to stay,.and..you mustn’t set your heart on my 
getting well. I am ready to go, and there ain’t 
nothing bothers me but just that one thing—” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said the man, half-angrily, 
as if wishing to avoid the subject. ‘Don’t 
bother over that now, Liz,” he added, more 
gently, ‘it’s all right.” 

“No, Tim, it’s not all right so long as you 
don’t believe me, and I must ‘bother’ over it 
because I think I am dying, dear, and I want 
you to think of me when T am gone as I truly 
am, Tim. That man, with the foreign name,’’ 


‘Bear up, Liz,” she whispered. ‘‘ We’ve heard she continued, growing more earnest as she went 
of a doctor, and Jakey has gone on the old gray to } on, “that fellow that followed me about, when 


fetch him. He’ll be here pretty soon now.” 

«+ Ah,”’ moaned the dying girl, “it’s too late, 
Fan, I shan’t never go round any more.” ~ 

“Don’t talk that way, dearie,’”’ urged her 
companion, ‘the doctor’ll fix you up all right, 
and you'll be in your old place among us before 
the week’s out.” 

Just at this moment, a roar of such laughter, 
as is only heard at a village circus, fresh and 
genuine, shook the sides of the wagon. 

**Oh, Tim will be here soon now, won’t he?” 
asked the poor girl, a faint smile hovering over 


her ashen face. 
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we were out West, and that you said you thought 
there was something between us, there never 
was.” 

The man made no answer. 

“Tim, you can’t think I'd lie to you now.” 

‘No, Lidfmor any other time,” he hesitated. 

‘“«Where’s Fan?’ interrupted the girl. 

“ What do you want, Lizzie?’’ said the woman 
called for, coming forward. 

Fan, I want-you to fetch Lily tome. ‘I know 
she’s asleep, poor darling, but I must have her 
in my arms a minute. You'll fetch her, at once, 
won't you?” 
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The woman appealed to, went outside the 
wagon a moment, but returned presently with a 
chubby child of some two years, asleep. 

The clown stretched up his hands, and took 
the sleeping child, while its bearer, hastily put- 
ting her gauzy professional dress to rights, left 
for her turn in the ring. 

*« Now, Tim, raise me a little,’’ pleaded the 
suffering girl. 

“There, never mind,” said he, ‘it'll pain you 
so, And don’t worry, dear.” 

“Oh, Tim, do please just raise me alittle. I 
wish you would, dear. I don’t care about the 
pain, and I must speak what’s on my mind,” 

He did it at last, after some trouble, and some 
suppressed groans. 

««Tim,”’ she said, locking hungrily in his face, 
as though her life depended on his answer, and 
laying both hands on her little child’s sleeping 
head, “Tim, you know I was a good and pure 
girl, when you married me?” 

“Yes, that you was, Liz.’’. 

“Well, dear, hear me swear, that as I was 
good and pure then, as.I believe myself to be a 
dying woman now, I tell you, as I did at the 
time, that there never was @inything between 
that fellow and me. You believe me when 
I told you so then, th nage never said so, and 
you hardly, believe now, she went on, in ago- 
nized energy“ but’ I swear it by our child’s 
life. Do you believe me?” 

«« Yes, “yes, T do, I do!’ cried the man, as 
though some spell over him had broken. ‘TI do, 
Liz. Oh, Liz, forgive, forgive me. What a fool 
I’ye been, what a coward to do you such wrong.” 

The girl raised herself with terrible effort, and 
cast her arms around his neck. Kissing his 
paint-begrimed face, over which the great tears 
were coursing, she said, ‘I can die happy now, 
Tim. I knew you'd do me justice, some day.” 

‘Oh, wife, don’t die,” sobbed the man, while 
they kissed and clung to each other, “don’t 
leave me, but live to forgive me.’ 

The woman only drew his head to her, and 
kissed him long and passionately, smoothing the 
while her child's sleeping face. 

‘«Clown’s wanted,’’ was shouted at the door. 

The man started to his feet, dazed; but his 
wife, reminding him thgt-he!wantéd' ‘ touching 
up,”’ painted out the traces of tears on his cheeks, 
by broad streaks of red and white, 

As the clown went out, the doctor came in. 
The latter was a short, stout, » jovial-looking 
man, with a brisk manner, which at once secured 
obedience. 

‘Why didn’t you send for. me, before,’”’ he 
asked, as he examined the sleeping woman. 


awn 
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‘*We didn’t know where to find no doctor,” 
answered one of the women in attendance; 
“ and—’’ 

‘* Doctor,’ 
can I live ?”’ 

“Oh! I hope you'll live many years yet,” 
cheerily said that functionary. 

‘‘No, doctor, I feel I am going fast—” 

“Oh, nonsense, you'll soon get over this,” 
said he, striving to raise her depressed spirits, 
and talking encouragingly to her, while he did 
what he could to soothe her pain. 

Presently the clown came up to the group of 
women outside the door, the doctor having turned 
all of them except ‘Fan,’ out of the wagon. 

“Well,” he asked, eagerly, ‘“‘what does the 
doctor say ?”’ 

‘« He says she’ll be all right, soon,”’ answered 


* interrupted the patient, ‘how long 


one of the women. 


The clown. left at this, and soon his voice was 
heard, shouting some old witticism in the ring, 
as though his heart were light and careless, 
instead of weighted with grief. Back. he came, 
ina few minutes, out of breath, and panting with 
the ast ‘somersault. Pushiag cautiously at the 
wagoy door, he partially opened it, and entered, 
his face looking joyous as the wail of a new-born 
babe greeted his ear. 

‘¢ What is it, a boy?” 

“Yes,” said Fan, 

He did not hear the answer though ; for there, 
stretched out, stiff in death, lay the mother. The 
accident and its consequences had proved too 
much for the poor girl. Her hollow eyes were 
sunken and glazed, and made unnaturally bright 
by, the traces of rouge on the cheeks beneath 
them, stared into space; her whole body was 
rigid ; her jaw fallen. She, with whom he hoped 
to share his whole life, his joys and his cares, 
now that the only difference they had ever had 
was removed, was gone forever. 

With a piercing cry, the man, fell by her bed. 
He was stunned. A strange pair they looked— 
he in the paint and gew gaws of his calling—she, 
still wearing its trates—dead. 

‘« Bear up, Titn,”’ said Fan, approaching, with 
the child, ‘it’s a boy, my man, and poor Liz 
said it was to be called after you.”’ 

‘Dead, dead,’’ he -wailed, not seeming to hear 
the woman, but grovelling on the floor by the 
bed, and taking one of the inert hands between 
his, and kissing it gently as though he feared to 
waken; her. ‘Dead, ‘dead!’ he cried, laying 


- 


his face close to hers, and kissing the rigid lips 
with frantic eagerness, 

‘* Dead, dead, dead,’ still came between his 
choking sobs, and he put the little girl away, whom 
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the women moving to and fro in offices about the 
new-born babe, hiid brought to her father, hoping, 
thereby, to recall him to himself. 

“There, there, Tim, don’t go on 80,’’ said one 
of them, trying to raise the man. But she spoke 
to deaf ears, for he only wailed, ‘ Dead, dead,” 


while the heaving chest and bursting heart found 


relief in tears. 

A noise outside now attracted them to the door, 

‘*Here’s a put up job,” said a harsh, loud 
voice, ‘‘there never was & boss worse treated 
than Iam. Heére’s Giles, drunk as a beast, that 
he is, so he can’t go through his pert, and Tim 
sulking because his woman’s sick.” 

‘She is dead, boss,’’ said one of the women, 
quietly. 

‘Dead! the deuce she is! Well, I do call 
that too bad,” as though his loss were caused by 
her neglect, ‘‘ Here we're only just started the 
show in these parts; and her riding has just 
crammed the tent full—there aint standing room. 
Dead !”” he said again, ‘it’s a shame. What's to 
be done?” 

Here he was obliged to leave, for an uproar in 
the circus, above which the cry of “ clown, 
clown !”’ was audible, required his presencé. 

Presently he returned. ‘ Where’s Tim?” he 
said. 

“Tim,” said Fan, touching his shoulder, 
**here’s the boss wants you.”’ 

«Who wants me?” asked re man. 

‘Here, Tim, J want you,” said a voice, at the 
door. 

Fan passed her arm around the stricken man, 
and led him to the door. 

‘‘See here, Tim,’’ said the boss, persuasively, 
‘‘here’s Giles drunk as a pig, and can’t go on, 
and the crowd -yelling fairly for you. Can’t you 
erro 

The clown pointed to his dead wife’s body. 
“No, I can’t go,”” he answered, sull@mly. 

“I’m sorry, Tim; but I can’t let you off. I’ve 
tried ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ and the ‘ Red Ingin’ 
but there’s nothing’ll do but you.’’ 











Here another, and a louder cry of “ clown,” 
reached them. 

“There, you hear that, and that’s in face of 
the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ who are tearing around 
the ring now, till the piebald wont be able to 
move wel ° week to come. It’s no go, you'll have 
to come.’ 

“T can’t do it, boss—T’ll be no use, if I do.”’ 

‘Oh, you’ll get through, all right ; beside you 
must, or I'll have to throw up the agreement; 
and you know you're overdrawn, three weeks, 
already.” 

The man evidently wavered, in face of this 
threat. 

‘«Come, now,” pursued the other, seeing his 
advantage, ‘“‘take a pull at this, to put some 
heart in you, and come oi, if only for five 
minutes.” 

Taking the proffered flask, the clown drank 
deeply. 

‘You'll come, wert you?” rr 

*« Yes, I'll come.’ 

So, all tear-stained and besmeared,. ‘not 
daring to turn back to where his wife’s dead face 
would meet his a the wretched man left the 
wagon. 

Bursting into Ping in a succession of 
somersaults, leap leap with a ‘Feckless 
daring that nothing could equal, and that ppt 
round after round of applause. Never fad the 
clown been more agile, never mo gtd 

At last, it ended. With foe still sounding 
in his ears, the sad jester left the ring, and 
returned to the wagon and, alas! to what? 

Crouching in his old position, close to the 
body, with her hand locked between his, and 
his haggard eyes fixed.on her face, he. heard—at 
the conclusion of the juggler’s feats—a noise of 
clapping hands. . Then a Jull, and then a still 
louder thunder of applauding and stamping feet, 
above which loud calls were audible. 

‘“‘ What's that ?”’ he asked. : 

“They’re calling for her,” answered Fan, 
gently, pointing to the rigid form on the bed. 





ENGLAND ON CARLYLE. 





BY CLARENCE H. URNER. 





The heavens are bright as far as eye can reach ; 
But on the heart falls queer autumnal blight: 
The flower of hope lets fall her petals bright, 

Which sadly utter more than human speech ; 

Wan grief clings to the heart, as if a leech, 

And drinks the’crimson drops in sheer delight. 
Our central sun has sunk in utter night, 


And all the wisdom, priests and sages teach, 
Somehow now fails to school a nation’s breast, 
To brook so keen a loss resignedly. 
Yet as one light is quenched, no more to burn, 
Another shines within the heavenly crest ; 
But, when shall ever rise, o'er land and sea, 
The star to which our eyes as gladly turn. 
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BY SIDNEY TREVOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ PerHaPs I did stare, rather,” he said, “but, 
my dear fellow, your sister is so lovely—if you 
will let me say it here, between ourselves.’’ 

“She is rather nice—the little thing; though 
I don’t quite’ fancy her style.” This was said 
with all the insufferable conceit of the English 
brother, added to the English swell. 

‘Rather nice! T like that!’ With irony. 

‘*One’s sister, you know, is rarely the ideal 
beauty,” said the other, ‘Now the Roman 
type, with the Neapolitan slenderness—the clear 
brown skin, with a bloom shining through, and 
melting black eyes, whose long silky lashes soften 
their fire—”’ 

*¢ Excuse me, my dear Treherne, but all that is 
because of your own Vikinger coloring—red, 
white’ and blue, with the yellow curls. You 
must make awful havoc with these brown, Latin { 


beauties. Now 4 am of their own tint, and they | 


will none of me.’ 

“They think you ‘ought to be a red-skin, 
doubtless, in war-paint and scalp-locks, being 
American. Now } know better. Your fishing 
my sister out of the sea has changed all my 
opinions about you Yankees. I only knew them 
before, from the stage type; now I see how 
mistaken I was.” 

The steamer had left Naples behind, and was 
making its noisy way across the moonlit bay, the 
fires of Stromboli scarcely visible, amid the 
distant outlines of Etna, which loomed up, @ 
faint silver curve, against the dark blue of the sky. 

‘«« At any rate, Treherne,’’ said the American, 
“T shall bless your sister’s insecure footing, if 
her health does not suffer. She was hardly a 
minute in the water.” 

‘Clumsy child! I can’t think ys she could 
have slipped, and I am sure it is awfully kind of 
you to take a ducking, with such good humor. Are 
you long for Sicily ?”’ 

“Only a few weeks, And you?” 

““Pve been asked to look after the vineyards, 
you see. My mother was a Miss Wodehouse, 
and our interests are involved. There has been 
some trickery, we think, and I’m come to take a 
spy upon our manager.” 

“You'll not venture into the mountains ?” 

“What! are you going to cry wolf, too? I 
thought you Americans were afraid of nothing. 





At all events, no Sicilian brigand would dare to 
touch an Englishman, and Malta so near.’’ 

‘* Ah! well, I suppose so,” said the American, 
politely. ‘‘ But we must go below, if we mean to 
; be up in time for the morning view of the famous 
‘ coast.” So the two fellow voyagers shook hands, 
: and separated for a few hour’s sleep. 

When Kenneth Sherwood came again on deck, 
a soft, English voice addressed him. 

‘‘Good-morning,”’ it said. ; ‘‘I am looking to 
see if the sharks bear you any ill-will, for having 
cheated them of me, their expected supper ?”’ 

He turned quickly, his black eyes delightedly 
encountering the speaker’s laughing blue ones, as 
he held out his hand to meet hers, 

“They are awfully savage, Miss Treherne, ‘But 
there are things as savage. Your brother tells me 
; you are going into the mountains. Is itso? Will 
; even the Aigis of, England protect you, from the 
‘ tender mercies of Capo Leone, we Zuto 
and company ?”’ 

“Oh! but it would be delightful,” ~~ an- 
swered, gaily, ‘to meet real brigands., Don’t 
you think so? Actual Fra Diayolo, you know.” 

‘‘Seriously,’’. said the other, gravely, “I 
hope you won’t try the ne roads—at least; 
without an escort.” 

‘The troops shall be sailed out for your 
especial protection, Mr. Sherwood—never fear,”’ 
said the young lady, mockingly. But before her 
companion could reply to this retort, her brother 
joined them, creating a diversion. 

The entrance into the harbor of Palermo, with 
its wonderful-tints of sea and sky, now absorbed 
them; and soon the custom-house officers ap- 
peared and clutched: at their baggage. Every 
traveller knows what thaf teans. At last they 
were free to go to the Trinacria,. where rooms 
had been secured for the Trehernes by telegraph, 
The American had letters to an old Palermitan 
family, whose rambling palace filled one side of 
a block, on the via Macqueda, near the, Quatro 
Cantones. Sicily is -not the only country, where 
poverty is concealed as a crime. A. Neapolitan 
relation of the Marquis Rucellai had made all 
arrangements for young Sherwood, so that he 
should seem to be treated as a guest, while he 
was allowed to pay liberally for his hospitable 
reception. Accordingly,.the young Conte Rucellai 
was on the dock, when Sherwood (3e7)” and 
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escorted him to the ancestral hall, devoured, all 
the time, with a desire to ask about the beautiful 
blonde Signorina Inglesi, whom he had remarked 
on the steamer, in Sherwoqd’é eontpany, but too 
well-bred to ask, as yet, about her. 

They soon reached the palace. There’were, in 
all, three floors and six courts, with something 
like four Hundred roomg; but the Marchese 
inhabited a high second floor, in one corner of 
his ancestral home; the rest of the huge edifice 
being parceled out in apartments, and let to his 
less impecunious neighbors. 

They'entered a bare room, whose only furniture 
was spindle-legged, though richly gilded chairs 


and sofas. Cemented floors, mouldy mirrors, 


smoky paintings—all contributed to make a 
gloomy interior. But when the Conte’s father, 


‘tall and Moorish looking, with venerable white 


hair, appeared, the chill of the rooms was made 
up by the graceful courtesy of the old noble. 

« The’Giuistrello does not know the stupendous 
favor he does me, in giving me the honor of re- 
ceiving the gentillissimo Signore,”’ said the prince, 
after a half-hour’s conversation. ‘‘ My son will 
share with ‘me the felicity—and—and, contrary 
to our’ expectation—will the most amiable Sig- 
norino permit’me to say, contrary to our national 
habit I shall also share that pleasure, with 
my daughter, unexpectedly returned from her 
convent, bythe development of a contagious 
malady, aniong'the damosels in tutelage there.” 

At table Sherwood met this daughter, barely 
sixteen yearsAd@jand shy with the modest self- 
depreciation of higalthy youth. ‘She was a new 
revelation to our liéto. She'was tall and pale, 
with the ivory pallor, which, ‘in Italy at least, 
does not mean delicaty of health. * Two-splendid 
thick ‘braids of night-black hair fell behind the 
column of her -tieeék; and the coral tint of her 


lips seemed to light up the depths of her great $ do. 


dreamy eyes when she spoke. Sherwood was 
conscious of wishing that Treherne could see 
this wonderfully lovely girl.’ 

No one seemed t& &pect hér to join in the 
conversation, and she took her dinner in silence. 
The brother vouchsafed the information that the 
next evening—or rather night—would be a festa, 
even for the nobles; for at midnight began the 
corso, or promenade in open carriages, in which 
every one in Sicilian society is expected to join. 
Gelsominé’s eyes began to dance, as her father 
told of the new costumes made for this yearly 
festa, the illumination of the Villa Giulia, the 
cavaliers én their horses, the ladies in open 
carriages, and all the gayety which the Santa 
Rosalie mean’ to Palermitans, rich and poor, 
great and small. 








nothing !”’ 








Sherwood went to drive later with the Tre- 
hernes, out on the road to Monreale, from 
whence you can see the villas of the Conca d’Oro 
gleaming in the moonlight ; and exhausted him- 
self in superlative description of the Contessina 
Gelsominé.° 

At first, Miss Treherne laughed at his extrava- 
gance, and quizzed him about his susceptibility ; 
but in proportion.as her brother became ani- 
mated and interested, the young lady seemed to 
lose her vivacity. 

“So sweet and entertaining of you, Mr. Sher- 
wood,’ she said, languidly, ‘Quite makes one 
forget sea and mountains. Tell us more.” 

‘A thousand, pardons, Miss Violet. I forgot 
that one lady doesn’t take much interest in the 
beauty of another—” 

‘But her hands and feet are probably long and 
thin—shaped like a bit of shingle,” broke in 
Treherne, in a meditative tone. “Tall women 
rarely have pretty hands and feet.” 

‘If Signorina Rucellai’s feet correspond to her 
dainty hands, they are models of aristocratic 
beauty : slender, and tapering, and white.” 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue days fled, on enchanted wings, at least to 
two persons in our trio. One evening, after 
strolling , in the English garden from sunset. to 
moonrise, Sherwood reluctantly left Miss Treherne 
and her brother, at their hotel, and went home. 

Entering the palazzo, what was his dismay to 
find the garden gate ajar. Had he failed to close 
it, securely, on going out? 

Suddenly came to him, through the darkness, 
the ‘beautiful Italian girl herself, her face 
blanched to the lips, and her eyes quite blazing, 

‘“«O signore forestiero!”” she said, ‘the father 
has ‘had such terrible news, we know not what to 
But he can do nothing, I fear, nothing, 
And she turned, and led the way 
back, Sherwood following. 

They passed by a‘verandah, and entered the 
old man’s sleéping-room—such a bare desert of a 
sleeping-room—and. found him pacing up and 
down, wringing his thin, ineffectual hands. 

Sherwood went to the old man, and put an arm 
about his thin shoulders, leading him to a seat 
upon the poor bed; and then, still keeping his 
arm affectionally around him, asked the trouble, 

“Tf you will try and believe me a true friend,” 
he said, earnestly. ‘I may be of service to you. 
Dispose of me, I beg.” 

“It is the majfia,’’ whispered the girl, while 
the old man rocked helplessly to an fro, clinging 
absently to Sherwood’s hand. ‘They. have 


written, and if we do not send them twenty 
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thousand liré, before the & \l of two weeks, they } 


will take’ away my fathersbr brothér, and keep 
him till every soldo is paid, or kill him in case of 
failure.”’ ‘ 

‘But how? If you know, beforehand, surely 
the police can protect you,”’ said Sherwood. 

‘« How little the signore knows,” said the old 
man. ‘They asked motiey of me once, and when 
I refused, they took my son—my brave Hamilcaré. 
I did not believe them, and sent the police. The 
police brought me back my poor boy’s body, cold 
and dead!’’’ And he made no effort to conceal 
his tears, in which the beautiful Gelsominé joined. 

‘But signore, the ransom? It is not much. 
If they do go so far as to take your son, we must 
find the sum, in some way.” 

‘« Ah, signore forestiero, it ‘is nearly impossible. 
If I must send this money, I must take the whole 
portion of my beloved daughter. Then she can 
never marry, and must enter a convent. I have 
saved’ ‘and spared to get the sum. together, 
knowing that it would bring about the happiness 
of my darling; and now it must go.” 

“*Let us at least ‘hhope,’”’ said Sherwood, to 
whom this dreadful story seemed almost incredi- 
ble. We will be wary. Your brigands shall 
steal no one. The palace is certainly secure.” 


young Treherne’s surveillance of the Palermitan 
branch of their house; and he resolved to pursue 
his investigations as far as some vineyards and 
presses, which formed a little village, just behind 
one of the mountains, whose shining summits 
made & crown of péarls above the velvet-robed 
plains near Trapans. He laughed at the idea of 
danger in the expedition. But’ so earnest was 
Sherwood’s pleading, that he consented to leave 
his sister at-the hotel, with her maid, during his 
absence. ‘The three dined together, the evening 
before he was tostart. Treherne made his adieux, 
before going to bed, as he was to leave at dawn, 
in the diligence. 

“‘T hope you will remember, Miss Treherne, 
that you are left in my care,” said Sherwood, 
chaffing, ‘‘and remember you are to treat me in 
, all respects as a brother.” 

‘General of the illustrious rear guard, I shall 
seek safety in your vicinity, in case of danger,’’ 
she answered, with a mock courtesy. 

“Do you really mean, that you think I am 
afraid?” he asked, flushing. 

“Perhaps you might defend the lovely contes- 
sina at a pinch,” she answered, teasingly. 

“T will get Capo Leone to steal you,” he 
threatened, in retort, as he took leave. 


‘Oh, signore, we must indeed try; but I have; As he passed the Madonna church, on his way 


no ‘hope. No palace'is secure. Our oldest 
servants have sons, brothers, fathers in the 
camarilla, and people disappear, in broad day, 
when they are wanted by the mafia.” 

‘* Have the police no authority?” 

‘Kind friend; so many of them are also 
leagued with the brigands. Two days since, I 
went to visit an old friend, and found his palazzo 
inatumult. The celebrated Capo Leone had just 
goné up to the’floor above him, to visit Rufi, the 
most famous advocate in the Sicilian courts, who 
owns so many farms and vineyards. “He would 
have no harvest, if he did not make interest 
with the brigands. The daily paper has always 
three columns of robberies of sheep, cattle, and 
grain, but never one from’ Rufi’s farms, because 
the head brigand comes thus ‘at midday to seek 
his price; and the police-are wilfully blind.” 

“* A singular country, marchesé.” 

“What would you? The government is afar 
at Rome, and the mafia rules here.” 

“Courage,” urges the American, almost unable 
to credit such anarchy. 

The days went by, and a close watch was kept 
in the palazzo Rucellai. ‘The Trehernes could not 
believe the wild story, and were inclined to chaff 
Sherwood, about his fears. 

Meantime, certain rather curious cooking of 


homeward, a carriage dashed by, the three 
horses galloping, under a furious lashing. 
Sherwood imagined, for a moment, he heard a 
ery for help. ‘No, it is the constant talk of 
such things, which has put the idea into my 
head,” he said to himself; and lounged awhile 
in the English garden to smoke his cigar, before 
going on to the palace; and to think over the 
evening’s conversation. He had noticed, before, 
a tiny bit of sharpness, in Miss Treherne’s late 
talk of the Contessina Rucellai. Might he, dared 
he, interpret this sign, favorably? Had she not 
blushed yesterday, when he kissed her hand, and 
not withdrawn it either? She was no grand, 
stately beauty, Violet Treherne, but, oh, what a 
sweet, womanly face was hers. Just the face to 
greet a man at his own fireside. How much 
better such a face was than beauty. With these 
thoughts, warm at his heart, he touched his lips 
to the hand, which had last held hers, and went 
along the via Toledo to the corner nearest his 
quarters, with a light heart. 

As he turned into the court-yard, someone ran 
against him, and then staggered back to the 
wall, crying out. It was the old Marquis’ voice. 
But the aged noble was gone, the next instant. 
He had ran off, down the moonlighted street, 
waving his arms ahd moaning. Sherwood has- 





accounts had come to light, in the course of 


tened after him, shocked. 
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He soon overtook the poor old gentleman. 
“What is it?’ he asked, holding him fast. 
‘What has happened?” 

“She! She!’’ cried the other. ‘My lamb of 
God! My little, tender girl! She—in the hands 
of her brother’s murderers! Oh, Holy Virgin, 
listen! St. Joseph plead for a poor old man!’’ 

Sherwood’s blood froze in his veins. Alas! 
there was reason enough for the wretched man’s 
craze. That. beautiful girl among those ruffians. 
No wonder Rucellai’s brain had given way. 

‘* Bimbita mia, oh, where are you ?”’ he sobbed. 
‘Come back to your grieving father. Saints and 
angels help her! Deliver her from those mur- 
derers. of her brother! Oh, Dio mio! I hear 
her cry out for help, and I stop here !” 

He would have fallen, but for the help of 
Sherwood, and that of the landlord of the 
Trinacria, who chanced. to be passing. 

“Why, it is the Signore Marchesé, the Ru- 
cellai,”’ said that last. ‘‘ Ah! if only the son is 
athome. I saw the servant, old Cecchina, get into 
a carriage, which departed with flying horses; I 
fear me the contessina was already within; but 
it was not my placc to know. A Sicilian closes 
his ears, and looks heavenward, when he hears 
any sort of noise; and I think I heard a pistol- 
shot; but I saw,nothing;’’ and the landlord 
crossed himself religiously. 

«‘ What are we to do then?’ asked Sherwood, 
aghast. ‘‘ There was only the old woman-servant, 
and you saw her abducted?” 

‘«« Abducted easily, if the signore will. . It was 
her grandson, Cecco Amorini, who was on the 
coach-box.” 

‘« We must take the poor old gentleman to the 
hotel, then,”’ said Sherwood, decidedly. 

“Most certainly,. since the nobdil Signore is 
willing to be responsible for the cost,” the host 
answered, shrewdly, though humbly. 

“ Naturally, I am responsible,” and he added, 
to himself, ‘‘ you old ghoul ! Y 

With much difficulty they coaxed the Rucellai 
within the hotel, where he was put to bed, anda 
doctor summoned. As soon as a sleeping potion 
had taken effect, Sherwood went to the’palace. 

Young Rucellai seemed to have just entered ; 
but in some mysterious way he was aware of his 
sister’s abduction, and was evidently vexed that 
Sherwood had taken the father to the hotel. He 
did not show any special alarm about, his sister, 











‘¢ What is better fo woman than a convent?” 

“You think she/would.be sent back—and 
harmless ?”’ 

“Tl engage to produce her, in ten hours after 
the ransom is paid,’’ said the young man, hastily 
—then frowning at his own careless speech, he 
added—‘of course she would, be sent back at 
once. . Every Sicilian knows that.’’ 

The day that followed was a confused, and 
anxious one. With Treherne away, his sister 
could hardly decide to go out; but Sherwood 
finally persuaded her; a brisk drive by the sea 
refreshed them both. 

The sick man’s babblings sete their return. 
Miss Treherne had gone to see him, and he was 
seized with the strange whim that she was his 
daughter, - It wag pitiful to see his tears of joy, 
and his evident content in Violet’s society.. The 
soothing touch of her hand, on his white head, 
calmed him like magic. 

Next morning, as Miss Treherne came into the 
breakfast-room, she saw many. curious glances 
turned on her, and notieed that Sherwood hastily 
put his newspaper, out of sight. He rose, and 
came to meet her, giving her his arm to the table, 

‘‘ Have you news from Reginald ?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘No. There wouldn’t be time yet, I fancy,” 


he stammered, 


She gave a quick glance about. She saw: the 
pitiful looks of the strangers near her. 

“Quick!” she. said, turning from the table. 
‘Come to my reom. Tell me—what is it?’ 

The small hands clasped themselves over his 
arm, with a caressing hold. She lifted her great 
blue eyes, swimming in tears. 

They had reached the private parlor of the 
Trehernes, 

“Will, you tell me?’’ she. said, her lips 
quivering, her yoice like a sob. 

‘* All is well, at present, with your brother,”’ 
he replied, taking her two small hands in his. 

“ But he is—”’ 

Her -yoice failed her. She »still gazed up, 
heseechingly, into Kenneth Sherwood’s face. 

‘Courage! He has been taken by the brigands, 
and is: held for ransom; but the ransom will be 
quickly sent.”” 

“Oh, Regy! Regy!’’ she moaned, and her 
head fell against Sherwood’s shoulder. .The 
young man scarcely breathed, he was so afraid 


she would remember herself, and He embarrassed 


either. He gnawed at his moustache, while his ; by this unconscious action, which. sent such ‘a 


eyes flashed in ill-concealed rage. 

‘““My father had best pay the ransom,’’ he. 
said, gruffly. 

‘But your sister's future? You would not 
ruin that ?”’ 





thrill to his heart. Oh; Regy, my ‘darling 
brother !’’ she continued. ‘(He quarrelled with 
the manager here, and they may not send the 
ransom; and the time will be teo short to get it 
out from home }”’ 
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“No; do believe me; you are mistaken,” 
urged Sherwood. “We shall soon hear from 
him. At present we have only news. of the 
capture. When the ransom is named, I will 
telegraph to England, ‘and we can have an answer 
within the twenty-four hours. Miss Treherne— 
Violet, darling, he is as safe as you are. Could 
I look you in the face, if it were otherwise?” 

The paleness of terror in her sweet face slowly 
yielded to a deep flush, as loye and hope, hand 
in hand, entered in at the portals of her heart, 
and she turned her face away from her lover’s 
adoring gaze. 

He possessed himself of her hand, and whispered 
«A thousand pardons!’ She did not withdraw 
it; and after renewed assurances of her brother’s 
safety, he left her, vowing to make those assur- 
ances good, even at the expense of his life. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue rocky defiles, behind Caltanisetta, were 
touched by the last rays of sunlight; and the 
western sky, from glowing like a furnace, began 
to cool into pale green, rose, and violet. 

A ruined Saracenic tower, which overlooked 
the sea, was still gleaming goldenly; but the 
cool wind of evening had come, and soon the wide 
plains, beyond these cliffs, would be deep in 
shadow. 

The yellow-greenish, sunset sea cooled too, and 
its molten-lava tints became a deep purple, over 
which the white gulls circled madly. Soon, 
amidst the afterglow, the stars came out, one by 
one. : 

Along a rude road, back, of the cliffs, crept a 
string of. country carts, drawn by oxen. Their 
wheels were made of a disc of wood, such as one 
sees in ancient pictures. They were the same 
kind of carts, unaltered, that the ancient Greeks 
had used, in Sicily, three thousand years before. 

A peasant, clad in sheep-skin, walked by each 
cart. Each peasant was armed, not only with a 
gun, but with pistols and knife. These latter, 
stuck in red woolen sashes, gave an unusually 
warlike appearance to the caravan. 

The night was clear and starlight. But there 
was no moon. That luminary, would not rise 
before two in the morning. Suddenly, at the 
bottom of a dark, rocky defile, a singular call, 
like that of the little horned owl, brought all the 
carts to a stindstill, This cry, after a few 
moments, was answered in a shriller note, which 
was twice repeated. The signal came from the 
heights above. The oxen began to low at this, 
and the echo boomed far away. Directly, out of 
a thick underbrush, a-half dozen men appeest 
with lanterns. 





Their leader was a powerful, wiry, gray-eyed 
man, who looked sufficiently picturesque, with a 
scarlet Catalan blanket tied about hinr, his legs 
in gaiters, anda broad brimmed straw hat, worn 
very much aside on his black curly hair, which 
seemed as if it had never known scissors. 

«To work, the cattle are tired,’ he said, 
laconically, and at once bags, casks, and bales, 
were tumbled from the carts. 

Before a-half hour, they were all empty but 
one, which had a sort of tilt for coyer. The con- 
tents of the carts were swung: up, over the rocks, 
out of sight, by the aid of ropes, which descended 
from the darkness above. It was all done 
hastily, and nearly in silence. 

‘¢ You will take carts and oxen back,’’ said the 
leader now. 

‘* But the—these two?” 

‘Into the basket—one.at a time, and take 
care !”” 

‘‘ Ma, Capo, we are afraid that the—the 
raggazina is ill,” said a man. 

‘‘Vedremo,”’ responded the chief. As he spoke, 
he took a gourd, from the strap where it was 
suspended at his back, and approached the cart. 

A man brought a lantern. The leader lifted 
the canvas curtain. The light shone in upon the 
forms of a man and woman. They lay, bound 
hand and foot, with gags in their mouths. The 
man’s gag though was of leather, but that of the 
woman was a silk handkerchief. 

‘‘Who has done this?’ growled the leader. 

‘‘It was necessary, chief. They both have the 
courage of the devil. They cried out, each time 
they saw a soldier. Luckily, the first ones we 
met were our own; but one of the new companies, 
which passed later, would have overhauled us, 
but for these gags.” 

“Ah!” said the chief brigand, but he cut the 
cords nevertheless, and removed the gags. 

Reginald Treherne, for he was one of the 
prisoners, sat up, on the straw, and looked 
around. The first thing he saw was the Contes- 
sina Rucellai, pale and fainting. Then he looked, 
angrily, at the brigands. 

‘What do you mean, you rascals ?’’ he said. 
‘«« Are you going to murder the lady ?”’ 

‘Silence,’ cried the leader. ‘‘ You’ll haye 
enough to do to take. care of yourself. Here, 
send the girl up, aloft.” 

The brigands made haste, at, these words, to 
put her into a wide sort of basket, which disap- 
peared upward, into the darkness, only to 
descend again to receive Treherne. 

Arrived at the top of the ascent, he was com- 
pelled to march for a brief distance among the 
rocks, until he reached a large plateau, well 
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lighted with pine knots, and surrounded by huts, 
and grottoes hollowed out of the rock. At least 
fifty men were visible, clustered about, and quite 
a number of peasant women. These last were 
gathered around a hammock, suspended between 
two trees, where Galsominé dei Rucellai lay, 
looking as if her soulhad already quitted its fair 
earthly tenement. 

Treherne_ made an effort to reach the girl, but 
was held back. ‘ Curse you, can’t you be quiet?” 
said the leader. ‘“ Won’t you take warning?” 

Meantime, a rough-looking brigand, whom they 
called Randazzo, arrived, and Treherne soon saw 
by his miode of procedure, that he knew some- 
thing of surgery. 

“No bones broken,” said this man, passing his 
brown hands over the girl. ‘Ah! she’s as 
lovely as an angel. Have you frightened her to 
death? Ifyou have, just take care of Salpietra, 
when he comes; he will kill you all.” 

But, notwithstanding all their efforts, nothing 
seemed to awaken the poor girl from her swoon. 

The chief brigand began to look concerned. 
Finally, Treherne managed to get a hearing. 
*‘T can restore the signorina,”’ he said, ‘if you 
give me my dressing-case.? He remembered 
having a bottle of smelling-salts there, belonging 
to his sister. They brought him his dressing- 
case accordingly. It had been conveniently 
opened with his own stolen keys. He soon 
found the bottle of salts.- While this was being 
done, the women had put the contessina on a bed, 
in one of the cabins. Treherne now sat beside 
her, a basin of broth near, and his finger on her 
scarcely percéptible pulse. 

It was @ new experience for him, to sit there, 
gazing unrebuked on this fair girl, who had 
never flirted, neyer had a lover. This slender 
hand, that he held in his, had never thrilled 
under masculine touch. A new sacredness in- 
vested womanhood in her. 

«She must have her head lower,’’ said Tre- 
herne, to the women, some of whom still re- 
mained. As he spoke, he lifted her in his arms, 
with her head on his shoulder, while the women 
atranged the bed. As he held her against his 
heart, she seemed to be awakened by its furious 
beating; for she opened her dreamy eyes, and 
looked up, vaguely, into his. Then she sighed, 
a long, soft sigh, and as he touched her hand 
with his lips, a faint’ rose tint stole, at last, to 
her cheeks, and a light crept to her eyes. 

Putting her back on her pillows, Treherne 
knelt beside the low bed, and with caressing 
murmurs, brought her to swallow drop after 
drop of the broth, and then sips of wine, until, 
after another half-hour, she was able to speak. 











“Tt is the Signorino Inglesi, who has given 
you life,” said the women, unused to such tender 
and patient masculine care. 

The two had become slightly acquainted, early 
in their captivity, before the sight of soldiery 
had tempted them to try to escape, and brought 
the gags and bonds. The Italian girl felt as if 
her fellow prisoner, whom she knew to be 
Sherwood’s friend, was a sort of acquaintance of 
her family. As her only ideas of young men 
had been gained from her surly brother, she 
thought this golden-haired stranger, who was as 
beautiful as he was kind, some new and strange 
revelation, and innocently showed her astonished 
admiration. 

As for Treherne, he no longer recognized him- 

self. He only knew—or thought he did—that 
life, without this beautiful girl, would henceforth 
be impossible. He was with difficulty persuaded 
that the patient had no further need of him. 
- When he rose from his rude couch, next day, 
his only thought was of his lovely neighbor, 
whom he might hope soon to rejoin, and his 
heart grew light, in spite of his captivity. 

It was only after a long and difficult interview 
with the head brigand, that he began to remember 
this was no party of pleasure, and that the 
failure of his people to forward the sum demanded 
for his ransom, would cost him his life. He 
had been instructed to write a letter to the House 
at Palermo, demanding a sum equal to some 
thousands of pounds sterling, and indicating an 
early date, when the sum must be paid. He 
wrote, of course, in English. 

Later in the day, he ascertained that no such 
letter had been required at the signorina’s pretty 
hands ; but he was too happy in her society to 
lose his time in conjecture about it. 

The young girl, still weak and exhausted, lay 
in the hammock under the trees, and her smile of 
welcome was accompanied by so sweet a blush, 
that Treherne straightway forgot all ‘else. 

‘‘The signorina is not suffering?’ he asked, 
bowing, bareheaded. 

‘No, signore; at least, only when I think of 


$ my poor father.” 


‘But he has been warned, and he will soon 
send the ransom. In a few days, we shall rejoin 
our friends, and forget it all.’’ 

“Not I, signore,’’ said Galsaminé, sadly. 
“<T must go to the convent, to remain all my life, 
now that my portion must be paid for my 
ransom.” 

This idea was quite a thunderstroke to the 
young man. 

“But your brother? He will not permit them 
to shut you up for life,’ he declared, indignantly. 
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‘‘He can do nothing.’”” . And then, seeing the 
consternation in her neighbor’s face, she added ; 


_ “But the good sisters are kind.” 


“Why will you not marry—say, some one ‘who 
does not want a portion, some one who would love 
you, as they do in England, for your dear self—” 

He ‘stopped short, embarrassed by. his own 
unwonted warmth. ; 

‘* Alas! at is not done in Sicily,” sighed 


the girl, looking down, timidly, conseious of } 





‘‘No noise,’ she said, in imperfect French, 
holding up her lovely hand, “or you will destroy 
us both.’’ 

Treherne sprang up, and seated the girl on his 
couch, forgetting to release her hand. 

““My angel, my love, my beautiful,” he 
whispered, ‘‘do I see you, at last?’ And then, 
feeling that she trembled, he hurried on. ‘Don’t. 
fear me. Only tell me that you will love me, 
and be my wife—my own, and I shall find a 


Treherne’s agitation, and sympathizing, but } way to carry you off safely, to your father.” 


without comprehending, “Tt must be the con- 
vent,” and she sighed. 

Treherne was annoyed ; why, he could hardly 
tell. But. soon, in face of her radiant loveliness, 


he began to rally her. 


CHAPT ER LV. 
Later, he went for a walk. He found that 
the road, which mounted to the great plateau, 
was an old water-course. He strolled down it, 








Gelsominé trembled, still, but it, did not. seem 
from fear: Treherne’ s arm held her close, and 
she did not resist. 

_,.f Oh, what a time to talk of love! !’ she sighed. 

‘Only tell me, that, I may talk of it, later,” 
cried Treherne. “You do, you will love me, my 
beautiful darling ? r’. 

“J will be your wife,” she said, with. soft 
straightforwardness. ‘Oh, I will be your wife, 
if Ican., But, listen,” and.she sought his other 


Without encountering anyone, except a priest, ‘ hand, and held fast to it like a child. 


and soon arrived at. the ‘sea-shore. Just as he } 
began to decide that he might easily escape in 


that direction, he saw a brigand lying on the ; —he is a friend of my brother’s. 


“Tell me, Bellina mia.” - 
“It is horrible, but Leone—the Capo Brigante 
I recognized 


sand, his gon, safely laid out upon his mantle; } him instantly. He has been often at the palace, 


and strolling as far in the other direction along 
the shore, he came. upon another black bearded 
fellow, busily engaged in fishing from a rock 
which extended. into the sea. Treherne would 
have. gone further, in this direction, but the 
brigand coolly took aim at him, on which he 
turned back. In. the distance, meantime, and 
almost hull-down, he saw a vessel. carrying 
Ameriean colors. He thought of Sherwood. “If 
he only knew,’’ said Treherne, ‘how near to 
the shore this nest of robbers is, he surely would 
find a means of rescuing us,-without awaiting 
the ransom.” 
Strolling back, to the village, if we may‘call it 
such, he was surprised to find the contessina in 








and my poor father thought him a person of 
good family. *I have sometimes seen him there; 
and when you went away, to walk, he came to 
me, and—and he said that I was stolen to become 
his wife! That he had long loved me!’ Here 
the poor child hid her face on Treherne’s, breast, 
and sobbed softly, while. he was dumb with as- 
tonishment anf Fage, : 

“‘Don’t—don’t weep, my darling. I shall 
ransom you, and they can never refuse the sum I 
shall offer them,” he said, at Jast. 

‘Oh, I fear—I fear them! He said that my 
brother should be sacrificed, and my father, too; 
if I did not consent willingly.” 

‘ Just wait till I can discuss the question with 


her room; and here she remained, for the next$ him,”’ said Treherne, affecting a confidence he 


few days, without making any sign. 
Ill? No. The signorina was':not ill, said the 
women; but their big eyes looked sympathy, 


into those of the Signore Inglesi. Evidently they } arrives,” sobbed Gelsominé: 


did not dare to. explain further. ‘‘Why did she 
avoid him thus?’ lie» asked himself. ‘In 
another week, his ransom would probably ar- 
rive; and how could he go away, leaving his 
heart here, and while she was in thane dangerous 
hands ?”’ 

One night as he lay on his mattress, by the 
open door of his cabin, counting the stars, and 
trying to lull himself to rest with the tinkle of a 
falling rivulet near,’ Gelsominé dé Rucellai 


herself suddenly stood before him. 
Vou. LXXIX.—26. 





was far from feeling. 

“But he says Iam not to see you again, and 
am to marry him, ‘here, as ‘soon as’ your ransom 
“He told me that 
we should go, to, Rome, and.,be blessed by his 
Holiness, and travel as much.as I wish—”’ 

Some ono stirred, in the next cabin. Gel- 
sominé started, ‘and glided away, like a ghost. 
Then all was_still, 

Treherne slept little, that night. Towards 
morning, the sound of a smart fusillade, on the 
high-road, aroused the whole camp, and him with 
it. A belated train of carts had been attacked by a 
company of the newly-arrived Italian soldiers ; 
and it was only after a smart skirmish that the 
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guards were put to flight, and the cart-loads of 
plunder finally hoisted to the plateau. 

The days lagged fearfully. Yet nearly every 
night brought Treherne a visit from the lovely 
Rucellai, who innocently confessed that there 
was only one man in the world, whom she could 
marry, and he an Englishman. Yet each day, 
she said, the preparations for the chief’s marriage 
were going on. 

‘‘Two days more, and there will be news of 
my ransom,” said Treherne, at last. 

‘And I? How shall I bear to have you leave 
me ?”” . 

“‘T shall tell them you are mine, and promise 
—oh, such a sum of gold for you, that they will 
not be able to resist,’”’ declared Treherne, and he 
kissed her slender fingers. 

‘“‘ But Gaetano is to. come with the ransom, and 
he will kill me, if he knows—” 

: I will not leave you, my queen, my darling,” 
vehemently declared Treherne. ‘I sball remain 
to pragect you until I can ransom you.”’ 

“Alas! To think that I, who love light and 
the warm sun, could—could learn to love you 
so much, that I would die if they gave me to 
another !’’ faltered the girl, naively. 

Treherne was thrilled with this quaint confes- 
sion, and could not resist touching her pure lips 
with his own, for the first time. Released, she 
fled silently, as usual, and her lover’s ecstacy 
was rudely interrupted, by the sound of an oath, 
mingled'with a cry of fear. He dashed out of 
his cabin to meet Capo Leone fi face, and see 
Gelsominé dei Rucellai held fast by one arm in 
the bandit’s grasp. 

In one instant he had struck a blow at the‘ 





brigand, and snatched the girl away. A dozen 
men came running, however, at their chief’s call. 
The chief gave an order in Sicilian. 

The Italian girl heard and understood it. She 
broke from Treherne’s arms, and flew to the 
brigand’s feet, where she knelt. But she looked 
back, at the same time, and cried in her broken 
French to Treherne : 

“Oh, be quiet—my soul! « Don’t stir, in the 
Virgin’s name, or you will be shot.” 

Treherne, turning his head, saw the gleam of 
a dozen gun-barrels pointed at him. But he did . 
not flinch. 

** Have no fear,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Do not kneel to that 
animal. They will never forfeit the ransom.” 

At the magic word ransom, ‘the guns were 
really lowered. But a rush was made for him, 
he was thrown down, ,bound, and flung on his 
mattress, while two brigands stationed themselves, 
on each side, to keep guard. 

Long days and nights followed. He neither 
saw the signorina, nor heard of her. Hope 
began, at last, to die out. No word came of his 
ransom. Could it be that none would ever come? 
Would those dishonest men, at the offices in 
Palermo, leave him unransomed, hoping, by his 
death, to delay, or avoid exposure? 

And the contessina? The beautiful creature 
who loved him. What was to hinder her being 
married to the bandit chief? Perhaps she was 
married already. Perhaps she had been marfied, 
the very day after they had been discovered 
together. He writhed in torment, and forgot his 
bonds, as he thought of all this, till they cut into 
his manacled wrists. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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WHY? 





BY MARMADUKE CAMERON. 





*Tis but a broken, withered flower ; 
Though rich in perfume still ; 

A souvenir of love’s bright dreams, 
That yet my pulses thrill. \ 


You gave it then in perfect trust, 
No cloud had come to mar 

The bright sky of our future bliss, 
Or dim hope’s guiding, star. 


The flower is faded now, and crushed ; 
Its leaves are falling fast, 

But, ah! its fragrance lingers still, 
Like mem'ries of the past. 


Your heart was truthful, and a gift 
Richer than diadem ; 
But .now, the casket broken lies, 





And shattered is the gem. 


Thus as I gaze on this frail flower, 
Its petals falling fast, ; 

It tells a dream of hope and love, 
That was too sweet to last. 


, Oh, carling! Why this bitter cup? 
Has Heaven decreed it thus? 

, Or has the iron hand of fate, 
Estranged and parted us? 


I cannot see why mercy’s hands 
Should aim such deadly darts, 

Yet still, the hand that wounds, may heal 
These quivering, bleeding hearts. 


If God s0 will it, let us bow 
To his behest, and pray, 

That he in mercy still will lead, 
Though clouds dim all our way. 
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“OUR JOHNNY.’’ 





BY 8. 


DAYRE. 





Jounny was our pride and pet. His mother 
had wished for a girl, and could never quite get 
over the disappointment. She dressed him, as a 
girl, as long as she could, tying up his hair with 
blue ribbons, and adorning him with the widest 
of blue sashes. It almost broke her heart, when, 
at last, she had to put him into trousers, and so 
confess, after all, that he was a boy. 

Johnny early developed certain masculine 
qualities, too, which gave her great grief. He 
had a masterful way, from the first, as all healthy 
boys have. He would fly, sometimes, into a rage, 
if crossed, or injured. One summer afternoon, 
when his mother had put him to bed, for a nap, 

* she heard a noise, and rushing into the room, 


found him, in his little shirt, standing over a huge 


jumping-jack, which he was castigating. ‘‘ There, 
now, will you mind the next time?’’ he shouted, 
after every blow. It seems, he had woke up, 
and began to play with the toy, and had somehow 
muieot hurt by it; and he was now taking his 


Z * jpevenge out of it, as boys will. My wife told 


me the story, with tears in her eyes. ‘I’m 

afraid he’ll grow up with a temper,’’ she said. 
“Oh! if he’d only been a girl, gentle and 
bidable.” ..I tried what I could to ‘Pe-assure 
mer 3 learn to control himself, dear,” I 


said. “A man isn’t good for much, unless he is ‘ 


more or less masterful.” 

At last the time came when Johnny had to be 
put into jacket and trousers. It was a great 
event in the household. His jacket fitted his 
plump little figure to perfection, and was ‘covered 
all over with exaggerated buttons. We regarded 
him admiringly. Even his mother felt, that, 
since the thing had to be done, it was a good 
thing to have it done so satisfactorily. Never, 
we thought, had there been Such a pretty sight. 

“I think we ought to begin, now, to take him 
to church,” said Amelia. ‘He’s old enough, 
and it might help to cure that quick temper of his.” 

Now I shrewdly suspected that my dear wife, 
of course unconsciously, was led to make this 
suggestion, quite as much by the pretty new 
suit, as by anything else; but I had a little of 
the same parental weakness, and assented to the 
proposition, though I thought to myself, that his 
mother’s influencepat present, was better than 
even the best sermon would be. 

I felt quite patriarchal, I must confess, as I 


ushered Johnny into my pew, on the next 
Sunday morning. During the opening service, 
he was occupied in looking about him, and he 
listened to the singing of the first hymn with 
commendable attention and evident pleasure. 
He sat beside me like a little preacher, with his 
baby thumb holding down the opposite page of 
my hymn-book. Amelia, seeing him so decorous, 
cast a triumphant glance at me. 

But, during the quiet which preceded the 
ensuing prayer, I ‘was petrified by the appalling 
distinctness of the whisper, which shrilly broke 
upon the religious hush. ~ 

‘« Fen is dey goin’ to dance ?”’ 

I had taken him to a Tom Thumb matinee, 
within the past week; and I saw that he was 
now looking for the same style of entertainment 
here. In shame and confusion, at being obliged 
to whisper at such a time, I tried in few words to 
silence his persistent questions, every one of - 
which seemed to cut the air like a knife. 

“Fy don’t dey dance ?”’ 

‘«Isn’t dere tany ’ittle dirls and b’ys?”’ 

“Fy not?” 

“‘Tan’t dat man dance ?”’ 

** Fy not?” 

“* Fy don’t de folks stamp dere feet ?”’ 

+ Fen will de band play more?” 

His mother drew him to her end of the pew, 
and kept him seated for about three minutes. 
Then he stood on the seat, and she set him down. 
Then he stood on the footstool, and it tipped up 
with him. Then he came back to me, and 
climbed on the seat again, gazing quietly about 
him. I thought he might do worse, and let him 
alone, trying to address myself to the service. I 
was congratulating myself on the prolonged 
quiet, when a slight exclamation roused me. 

He had had, in his pocket, unknown to his 
mother, some of the paper toy equipments, which 
small boys delight in. A pair of pasteboard 
spectacles were on his nose; and the exclamation 
had followed the fall of a pair of wool moustaches 
in to the seat behind. I was just in time to see 
them solemnly returned by Elder Graves. I 
turned the boy around, and set him decidedly 
down, spite of his undertoned clamor, to be 
allowed to make one more face at ‘“ Sarley Smiff,”’ 
a boy he knew, whom he had spied out some 

distance back. 
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KEATS. 





Happily, Johnny’s displeasure at the inter- 
ruption was diverted by more singing, during 
which, however, the absence of dancing again 
drew disapproving comment from him. “ 

I anticipated the forty minute sermon with 
horror. Johnny had become so possessed with 
the spirit of restlessness, that I felt. myself 
entirely unequal to the situation. At home I 
was master of my young heir, but here he cer- 
tainly was his own master, and, perhaps, mine, 
too. He had the advantage, and knew it. 

Finally, Johnny made a raid on my pockets, 
and captured my gloves. He tried them on, 
then turfied them inside out, finger by finger, 
and tried them on again; then turned them back 
by the same slow process. This took up time, 
and in time, I would cheerfully have sacri- 
ficed_ jhness of more than one pair- of 
gloves, ‘ough particular about such things. 

Then Johnny climbed on the seat again, and I 
wes ed to observe that he seemed attracted 
by the sermon. The doctor had reached a point 
which called forth his most fervent eloquence, 
accentuated with impassioned gestures. I hung 
upon his glowing words, till Johnny’s motions, 
drew my attention; and I suddenly became 
aware that he was attracting general notice. His 
eyes were fixed on the reverend speaker, and he 
was closely imitating his every movement. His 
head turned from side to side, or bobbed solemnly 
up and down. The arms gesticulated in every 
direction, and the index finger was pointed up- 
ward, or impressively shaken. 

The ‘‘ dumb orator’’ was proniptly suppressed, 
to his great indignation. He now made another 
attack upon my pockets, and I submitted, for I 
had become reduced to a statelot absolute fear. 
I submitted, even when he in upon having 
a blade of my knife opened, despite the severe 
facial remonstrance of his mother. 

As a natural result, a small cut soon appeared 
on his finger. Amelia managed to keep down 
the outery, which I was sure would follow; but 
Johnny sobbed under his breath, and his sn‘ 
echoed in every corner of the church. He w 











the blood with her handkerchief, and soon forgot 
his trouble in amusement at the small round 
spots it made. He made a row of them, and 
squeezed ‘out all he could, but at last no more 
would come, and he held out his hand, motion- 
ing for' me to make another cut. Upon my 
refusal he angrily pitched the handkerchief into 
the aisle. He then seized my ‘light cane, and 
with its hooked top fished for it, till he exultingly 
raised it aloft, and dropped it into his mother’s 
lap. I set my teeth hard, and said to myself: 
‘Wont I serve you as you served the jumping 


jack, when I get you home, my lad?” 


I ‘would not assert that Dr. Long preached 
twelve hours that day. But nothing can ever 
induce me to believe that the ordeal ‘was not pro- 
longed in‘ some hideously mysterious manner. 
But the end did come at last. The closing ex- 
citement was occasioned by Johnny’s desire to 
unite with me in an act of benevolence. I gave 
him some silver to put in the plate. He kneeled 
on the seat, in ah effort to see where his money" 
went; and, losing his ‘balance, fell against the 
plate, which went fo the floor. I caught him, as 
he was following if, and in the midst of the 
fearful rattle of change, that blessed organist 
struck up'the final doxology. 

All the brightness had returned to Johnny’s 
face by the time ho got into the sunshine, and 
out of undue restraint. All my irritation against 


him Had eva before we were half way 
home. Eqn Lod help saying to wed wife : 
“ Church-goi my dear, Yad ti - 


ny’s temper, as you see.’ poor soul, 
she burst into tears. 

Johnny did not go to church poy until he 
was about six years old. He béhiaved then, not 
quite as well as I had expected, but about as 
well as the average boy of his age. Meantime, 
however, he is learning to control hisstemper, as 
even his mother admits. ; 

“Tt is your tender counsel, my dear,’ I tell 
her. ‘A mother does better, at first, than even 

‘ch-going. Bgys of three are too young for 


KEATS. 





BY FOREST WILDE. 





Written in water?” Nay, not so: 
Sweet echoes tell us thy enlaureled name 
Cherished in pensive souls will ever glow 
With tender radiance spreaditig into flame. 
And hearts that love thee, ah! if thou.couldst know 
The living years yield thee the meed of fame— 


~e 


7 


Will breathe a prayer that in eternity— 
From whence a poet’s needs were born to thee— 
Thou art so recompensed for afi life’s woe, 
So blest in realms from whence thy spirit came, 
Thou wouldst not barter heaven for a name, 
While pardoning the hand that laid thee low. 
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Tue door Paenyrtt was gone. She heard 
his quick, firm step pass down the corridor, then 
pause. It was not too late; she might'¢all' him 
back and tell the truth, as aunt Margaret had 
counseled her to do, as she had believed was her 


scolded, leads girls into more scrapes than innate 
wiekedness ever does. As for you, you'd never get 
into trouble, but for those weaknesses—it is those 
make you—well, I hate to say, untruthful—”’ 

‘* No, no, I never told ‘a downright lie in my 


intention when he entered the room. But he 3 life, aunty !” 

would give her no opportunity—she lad kept “Well, but you prevaricate—you tell half the 
télling herself that during the whole interview ! ; trath—you keep silence about things. Child, 
She ‘would have been obliged to blurt out her ; child, if it were not for those faults, you would 
conféssion in plain ‘words; and though Nannie } be as good as anybody need.to be; but you could 





did not wish to be deceitful, she ‘liked to 
soften and sugar unpleasant facts re — 
ing them to her friends. 

Had’ she’ better run after him, tell thd whole, 
and be done?’ She ‘half-rose,then sat down 
again With @ sehéstion’Sf mingled regret and 
relief, for aunt Margafét’s hfph-pitched, cheery 
voice ‘Wis heard, ‘tig’sle tntered, saying, 

“}'mét Mr./Moore. He is perfectly satisfied, 
whieh is more than a good many men would have 
been! But now you see how right’ I was, in in- 
sisting Sn your making a clean breast of matters ! 
There's ‘tiéthing so dangerous'as concealments 
between engaged people, though you can seldom 
persuade girls 'to believe it.” 

“Dear me, how you always abuse girls—you 
were one yourself once,” returned Nannie, rather 
pettishly. 


«Hallo! cried aunt Margaret, walking up to $\ 


the sofa, and looking sharply ater niece. «If 
‘Moore hadn’t said he was satisfied) I should 
. begin to think you hadn’t’told him,” 

«<Well, I didn’t,” said eee, and burst out 
crying. 

“Why not?” asked ount: Retest, sharply. 

“ Hehe didn’t give me any chance,”’ quavered 
Nantiie. 

*« Courageous people make chances, in-order to 
do ‘right,” said aunt Margaret, anliher voice 
sounded pained rather than irate, 

This show of sympathy, incorsiderable as it 
was, subdued Nannie. She wiped her eyes. 

“T know Pm not courageous, aunt’ Marga 
she said, ‘but 1 want to do right—indeed, I do! 
But I do so hate to be scolded, and I can’t bear 
to distrust anybody’ like,’’ Nannie said. 

“And your excessive love of approbation has 
a great deal to do with it, also! Nannie, Nannie, 


an over desire for approval becomes  vice—yes, 





not possess 'two weaknesses more dangerous. If 
you do not overcome them, you will risk ruining 
your happiness—worse than that, the happiness 
of those who love you.” 

“You are very hard on me, aunt Margaret, 
but I suppose I deserve it,’’ sighed Nanniv. 

« As for Tom Marcy himself—’ 

“I beggediyou to write and tell him I was en- 
gaged—you Khow I did,’’ exclaimed Nannie. 

«And I insisted on your doing it yourself,” 
replied aunt Margaret, “but I begim to think 
now you were not really frank :with him. 
Nannie, did you say, outright, you wereengaged ?”’ 


*‘Ns—no! It seemed so harsh atid brutal,’’ 7 


said Nannie. ‘I'd written him, over and over, 
that it was all nonsense—and anyhow, for the 
dast two months, there hasn’t been a word. in his 
letters about—about being in love with me.” 

“J wonder if .you know your own mind; 
Nannie,” exclaimed aunt Margaret, ‘“Do you 
love:Herbert Moore, or do you love Tom ?”’ 

of Hanever loved Tom—not in that way—but 
when he bothered me so, and behaved like a 
madman, what could I do?” 

‘‘ You engaged yourself to him just to get rid 
of importunities ?”’ 

«Oh, we never were really sanenad” 

««Come now, call things by their right names, 
for once.”’ 

«ve written him, over and over, that it was 
nonsense—” 

“Yes, in a coquettish fashion, that meant 
nothing! Well, you are in a worse box than I 
thought. You've net only got to tell Moore the 
truth, but you have got yet to write to Tom.” 

“Oh, aunt Margaret, if you wells only do 
that !’” st 

*«T will, on one condition, Nannie:’’y: 

“‘QOh, I'll promise anything you like—any- 


a vice! That, and what you call hating to be { thing. I'll tell Herbert,” said Nannie, “I'd send 
) 
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for him now and get it over, only he is busy and 
could not come.” 

“Tll write a line, and tell him he must dine 
here, to-night,” suid aunt Margaret. 
«¢ Oh—but that cousin of his is coming, to-day,”’ 

sighed Nannie. 

“Mr. Hardy? Very well, Moore can bring ; 
him—we must make his acquaintance. Nay, not ; 
a word. You want an excuse for putting off the 
promise‘you have just made—I knew you would 
find one,” she exclaimed, severely. 

“I don’t—I don’t! — to him, aunt 
Margaret—ask him to come,” said Nannie, ready 
to burst into tears again: but clutching desper-"' 
ately at her courage. ‘I want to tell him, and } 
get it over—not—not just to get it over, aunty : 
—but I want to do right !”’ 

‘‘That’s my good girl,’ said aunt Margaret, 
kissing her. ‘‘ Now, Nannie, I'll write to Tom 
Marcy also, and when Herbert shows me that 
you have told the exact truth, [ll send the 
letter—I give you'my.word that you shall have 
no more trouble.” 

“« You are very good,’’ said Nannie, brightening 
up. Then, in a moment, she began to grow | 
frightened, and asked: ‘Do you think Herbert | 
will be very angry ?”’ 

“Not ifyyou tell the exact truth. He will | 
think yowa soft-hearted little goose, but he wont 
mind.” 

Nannie ani: was as sweet and good as she 
was pretty, with the exception of those two} 
faults aunt Margaret condemned so sternly. i 
But as the girl was not yet nineteen, her relative 
hoped she might cure herself of them, before they 
did any serious harm to her character. To say } 
no when any person begged hard for her to say ' 
yes, was dreadfully difficult to Nannie; she was 
not a flirt, though fond of attention; andthe 
men would get in earnest; and twice already, ‘ 
only aunt Margaret’s decision had saved her } 
from engaging herself to adorers, for whom she 
did not care a bit. } 

Tom Marey was her second: cousin, and wd 














had been baby-lovers in the ancient days, when 

they played as children in the wood, near the 

beautiful country-seat, where aunt Margaret ‘ 
spent long months each year. The two grew ; 
up; Tom went off to California; and neither he ’ 
or Nannie remembered their childish loves, ; 
except to smile over them, till about a pana 
previous to the time of which I am writing, when 
Tom came East on a visit. 

He was a handsome, rattle-brained fellow * 
five-and-twenty, with plenty of energy and good | 
sense, under his follies, to make one hopeful for 
his future: a good business man, too, ha 





with more of a fancy for speculation than aunt 
Margaret approved. It was spring when he 
arrived, and joined his relatives at the old 
country place. He and Nannie were idle, and 
the weather lovely, and Nannie grown so pretty 
and bewitching, that a little love-making between 
the young pair seemed as natural as it does for 
birds to sing. 

Tom Marcy was of a very inflammable compo- 
sition, and decided that he was fathoms deep in 
love; and at first Nannie almost thought, she was 
herself; but Tom’s wanting to be engaged 
showed her that she had made a mistake. She 
tried to hint this fact; but he raved and ranted 
to such an extent, that she was ready to do any- 
} thing in the world to comfort him; and when 
his visit ended, and he went back to California, 
he insisted on calling the terms upon which they 
stood, an engagement; and though Nannie said, 
and wrote afterwards, that it. was not, she 
sugared over her negatives so thickly, that they 
sounded like so many affirmatives, f 

In the autumn she returned to town with aunt 


Margaret. The winter passed,/and, about Lent, 


destiny brought Herbert Moore aecrqgs,Nannie's 
path. He was some ten years the girl's senior ; 


te handsome, proud, retiring man; unusually 


clever, and thoroughly worthy of respect. He 
fell in love with Nannie at once, and greatly to his 
own astonishment. But he did not fling himself 
at her head, as other men had done; and during 
that quiet Lenten seaon, Nannie learned, for the 
first time, what love really meant. There was no 
doubt now: she loved hitm)..¥ hen she discovered 
the truth, she was quite shocked with herself. It 
seemed bold and unmaidenly to care for a man, 
who had only been gentle and kind. 

Lent came to an end, and Herbert Moore put 
his love-story into words;' and all Nannie’s 
doubts and reproaches vanished. Their engage- 
ment was now nearly a month old, and the 
period would have been one of perfect happiness, 
except for the remembrance of Tom Marcy, and 
the necessity for writing him the whole, truth. 

Had she written to Tom Marcy? She said she 
had. Batjher conscience pricked her, for instead 
of telling of her, engagement, she had only;given 
vague hints; and if on one page she dealt a blow 
to Tom’s hopes, it looked so cruel, set down in 
black and white, that, on the next, she had to 
make amends. This was fulfilling her promise 
in the letter, but breaking it in the spirit. 

That afternoon, came a beautiful bouquet for 
Nannie, and a note for aunt Margaret—both 
from Herbert Moore. r 

‘‘Is—is he coming?” asked Nannie, turning 
away her head to give a little private kiss to the 
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flowers, somehow feeling as, if she were doing § 
something to deprecate Herbert's. possible anger, 

“Qh, yes—yery glad to,” replied aunt Margar : 
ret, cheerfully. iar ig. no secret-——you can } 
read what he says.” 

So Nannie read the hasty lines, and began to 
shiver at what lay before her, wishing she could 
invent,some excuse to put off Herbert’s coming; 
She even began, ;in a roundabout. fashion, to 
plead with aunt, Margaret to tell the story for 
her; but her relative received the hint with such 
sternness, that .Nannie dared say no more. 
Still, in spite of. being prim, the spinster was 
very kind, and, petted and encouraged her, and 
Nannie did, her -best to, keep a stout hold of her 
faltering courage. 

She grew. so restless and miserable, that, with ; 
her usual common gense, aunt _Margaret,decided 
oécupation , was the best thing to offer, so she 
brought out her account hook, desired Nannie to 
verify several, long rows, of figures, and left the 
girl to herself... ., 

Nannie sat »glone in her,.room, and. went 
through, the task. . So many disturbing thoughts 
intruded, that she had to add up the lists half-a- 
dozen times; and sometimes the amounts were @ 

deal too much, and sometimes, too little ; 
but, at last , they, consented to, settle into the 
same numbers as aunt, Margaret had originally 
written, 

By this time, Nannie was very tired, and her 
head threatened to ache, so she took a novel, 
and lay down on the sofa, but discovered pres- 
ently that she had not read a word; was only 
Wondering if Herbert would, be angry, and 
assuring herself that Tom had always known she 
did not love him. But he might be unhappy—and 
oh, how silly and wicked her conduct showed— 
if she had only been honest and truthful. She 
saw clearly, for the, first time, that compromises 
are always wrong. If she had done as she ought, 3 
long before this, Tom would have got, over his ; 
fancy ; and as for her own confession, to Herbert 
Moore, why, if she had uttered it in the begin- 
ning, he might almost have regarded it as a} 
compliment. When he told his story, she could { ; 





“creamy, white gown, he admired, 


fast asleep, and dreamed that Tom had come, and 
told Herbert himself, and laughed over the affair, 
and they were all happy. 

When she woke, it was twilight. She sprang 
up in great haste, thankful that,it was so late. 
She had no time to think. She must dress—oh, 
perhaps her dream was a, good omen—she would 
believe so. 

She lighted the gas, and) began her toilet. 
Aunt Margaret’s.maid usually came to assist 
thereat, but, to-night, Nannie did not want her. 
She arranged her beautiful auburn hair, in the 
fashion Herbert liked. She put on a lovely, soft, 
that was 
relieved, by knots of vivid blue. She lingered 
over her dressing, yet all the while oppressed by 
a sensation of breathless hurry, and as tired as if 
she had. walked ten miles up hill. But she would 
not yield to her fears, she said. She would tell 
the truth. As long as she lived, she would never 
again, have another concealment-—never. 

Then there came a knock at’ the door, and aunt 
Margaret entered, saying: 


“‘Oh,. you are dressed, I looked in, awhile 


Sago, but you were so sound asleep, it seemed 


a pity to wake you. 
time enough.”’ 

‘‘T was so tired after those awful accounts,”’ 
said Nannie. : 

Aunt; Margaret looked pityingly at her, but 
Nannie was fastening some flowers in her corsage, 
and did not notice; fluttered and troubled the 
spinster looked too, but very determined. She 
was dreadfully sorry for Nannie, but firm in her 
intention of making this lesson one the girl 


I knew you would have 


would never forget, and circumstances had com- 


bined to render it more terrible than poor 
Nannie dreamed possible. 


“Tve got some news fe you,” said aunt 
Margaret, almost gruffly.,' - 
‘“What—what? No bad news?’ cried Nan- 


nie, already so nervous that she began to shake 
like a leaf, 
“ That’s as you take it,’’ said aunt Margaret, 
‘“‘Oh, what is it?” demanded Nannie. The 
door-bell; rang. aloud peal. ‘That can’t be 


have said frankly that now she knew what love } Herbert already, * she exclaimed. 


was. She. had tried to care for Tom just. to 
please him—she loved Herbert in spite of herself. 
But she had not been honest; and now aunt 
Margaret declared that she was engaged to both 
men ; and.she had to confess.to Herbert; and he 
was s0 proud, and agreed so completely with aunt 
Margaret about the cowardice of deception. , And 


then Nannie began to weep bitterly, and perhaps 
this was the best thing she could have done; for 
weary nerves; and finally she fell ; 





it stilled 


‘It isn’t. Herbert,’ sdid aynt Margaret, ‘it’s 
—it’s Tom Marcy.” 

Nannie, grew white as.a. ghost, and dropped 
into a chair, staring at‘ her aunt, with wide-open, 
frightened eyes. This was what Tom’s silence, 
for the last fortnight, had meant. He had under- 
stood, her last letter,, He had come to insist upon 
his claim.., , 

‘I shall die,” groaned Nannie. 
die.”’ 


“T shall 
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“Child,” said aunt’ Margitet, “ death does 
not ‘come’ 86 ‘readily. When we do‘wrong, we 
have to live and face the consequénces“thankfal 
to’ God when it is not too late-to atone.” | 

“ wnt hini‘away,” cried Nannie. hinge hin 
away.” 

‘© Do-you think he out go, at ‘my wemngr" 
returned aunt Margaret. 

Tell himetell Hite 

e%©Dov you think he would sobept my telling?” 
interrwpted aunt Margaret.: 

“Oh, help ‘me, help mie,” | pleattéd' “Nannie, 
past fears, past ahy convenient féminine weak- 
ness, which might have given her temporary aid. 
‘ Aunt’ Margaret, for pity’s sake, help me.’’ 

‘* Nobody can help you—you must help your- 
self,’ came the answer, and though aunt Marga- 
ret’s features trembled and worked, ete’ “was'1o 
relenting in her voice. 

“What can I do—what ean I do?” 
Nannie. 

“Tell the truth.’?. : 

“Oh, aunt, have a little merey—” 

“Child, you have put’ it’ out of my power to 
help you, however much’ I wight wish. ‘No 
human beitig-can aid you.” ' 

*« What shall I say—’” 

«<'Thetruth, the truth.” 

« Aunt, aunt, go and tell him.” 

But deaf tothe: pleading voice, acral Rtiaigseret 
went on. 

“Tell the whole trath—just how your weak- 
ness prevented your doing so in'sedson—say that 
if you must give him great pain, it is not because } m 
you were deliberately wicked; only weak. He 
may tell you that to spare him at first—to try. 
gradually to sdftéen’ the blow, was! cruelty—but 
be honest at Jast—be honest, whatever comes’ to 
him:or to<you?? 

Nannie sank back in. her chair, boa covered 
her face with her hands, Aunt Margaret’ tdok 
that opportunity to wipe her eyes, in which the 
tears had gathered; but stood firm’ and un- 
yielding as ever. Presently, Nannie lifted her 
head, and said, slowly: 

“You aré right, aunt Margaret, I’ deserve it 
all. No, I haven’t been déliberately wicked ; but * 
I have been’ a wedk, miserable coward, and that 
is more contemptible.” 

* Even a courageous person may have cowardly 
moments,” replied aunt Margaret. ‘At least, 
remember you had already determined to be 
brave.” 

“ Yes—I was going to tell Herbert—I should 
not have faltered—I know I should not:” 

“So do I.’ Let that*be'a little ‘comfort. You 


moaned 











won’t have to feel that you speak now, simply 


because circumstances force you to. Go and ‘get 
it over. Tt’ won't be ‘so’ hard’ as’ you thitik. 
Things are'always worse it’ anticipation. Every 
seconil’s hesitation is ay’ a useless, Wolantary 
misery. Go, child, go.” 

Niinnie turned, without aroha: and flew down 
stairs.  Auutit'Matgaret stood, lost in’ metlitation. 
Slie'Wiped' away afew! tore tears; but’ ‘whe 
Idokéd retieved and’ sitisfied through ital.’ 

Fast ais Nannié wert, it seéméd to hér'a long} 
long timé, before she reached thé drawing-room. 
But there was no faltering in her mind, no desire 
to turn back. “She wanted to tell the truth, the 
exdict truth, the whole ‘truth.’ | Whatever came, 
she must’ relievé her soul of the burthen, which 
weighed upon it. > aa 

She opened the door; and saw Tont* Marcy 
standing in the’ centre of the apartment?” He 
hurried forward, ‘Beized Doth’ her hinds, and 
kissed’ her cheek, crying gatty: 

‘Taker ‘you by suiprise, ‘eh?’ Good gracious, 
Nannie, you are prettier than ever. Aré you 
glad to sée me? Siy you aré glad.” 

te¥es, yes. Of coursé Tam glad,” she an- 
swered, breatlilessly. ‘Only it is so sudden. 
Why didn’t you let us know you were coming?” 
' « Started off; ata moniént’s noticve. ‘Hail some 
important business,” said ‘Tom} in’ his headlong 
fashion. “'Thé?é’ was ‘no tithe to write. T did 
think of telegraphing, on the road; but I’ re- 
membered a telegram always frightens aunt 
Margaret half to death ; ¢o I concluded ténppear, 
ae warning. 1 thought you'd be glad to! see 
me.’ You are ner ' 

‘Ma vt yes," was all Nannie could say.” Shé 
wondered that Tom did not notice how stra 
she behaved. She wished he would, and demand 
an explanation. But nb, he seeiied utterly blind 
to her agitation, though he was regarding her 
with so muth affection and tenderness, that his 
glance, sent a sharper pang of anguish to her heart. 

He continued talking, eagerly, all the while. 

“T ‘kriéw“itily last létter would, somewhat, 
prepare’ you th expect me, before long. What 
did you think’ of it, Nannie déar? Rathér stole 
& march on you, eh? Well, wéll, let’s fale it all 
over, comfortably.” 7 

‘“‘T don’t know what you mean,” eriéd Naninie; 
shivering and shrinking away from his gay Tatigh. 
“T haven’t had @ letter, lately. “You Gdn! t 
answer mine.” My 

“Bless me, yes I did. Why, didn’t foi 
it? Aufit Margaret didn’t tell me. You were 
asleep, when I came, first. She anak me back to 
dress and come to dine—” 

«Oh, Tom, Tom, I want to tell you something,” 
broke in Nannie, 
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“ Of couse ‘yoti do!” rétutnelt he, putting ‘his 
atrh about her waists’ and so éfféctually striking 
hier’ dtiurit} for’ a” instant! ‘Sie ttidd t6 shritik 
out of his embrace; but he ‘did tot observe it: 
“Lots of things,” andl T'you. ‘Oh; you darling, 
little’ cHick. HOW itide it ia td’'see yout akin, 
By Jove, I’m as happy as am éitipébot 1" | 

“© Tom—Wwait—listén’ to ‘me. ie nits what 
I wrote—you—” * ee " 

Befure she could had anothds Wott! the street 
bell rang again, a thundering peal—Herbert 
Moére’s ting.’ Natinie’ fairly shti¢kéd.’ She 
thought ‘she mitist faint or die outright. She 
caught Tom’ s arm,”pleading in'd hoarse whisper. 

“Come into’ the ‘next room—quiekT thule 
tell you béfore you see hin” 

"Bat the servant had opened the Sere 
door; and aunt Margaret was saying ‘ ' 

‘tT don't ‘neéd arty intrédiaction to your eatin, 
Herbert. You have thtied wo much’ dbdut ‘itn, 
that I feel thit I know hini‘altéady: ‘Very glad 
td seé you, Mt. Hardy.’ This isa day of cousitis. 
Nannie has oneattived also.” 

‘Then Nanitie saw the’ three enter. She kiew 
that Herbert addressed her ;' that aunt’ Margaret 
r resented Mr. Hardy ‘to lier and Tom; she saw 

érbert dnd ‘Tom speak, as if they find tately 
fiét }‘ she felt'Wattt' Margaret’ s kindly, protecting 
touch on her arm; she knew that she herself 
spoke; but what she said, or what anybody else 
said, was perfectly unintelligible. 

There was only one thought, clear in ner mind ; 
she had had no time to tell the tfuth; ‘ail néw 
it was too late. Any instant, betrayal might 
overtake her. Aunt Margaret, sceing Tom ‘so 
calm and self-possessed, might think she had 
told. Mri: Hardy might feel it his duty to say 
something “about his pléasre’ in ‘theeting his 
future relative ; ci. Abu out, 
and demand; what it all meant? Qh, then, 
perhaps the twoumen. would’ quarrel, before her 
face, each clainiing’ Her. “Nd, ‘Herbert would 
throw her off; ‘he would turn on his heel, and 

pry. and, remorse; and Tom 
pon oh she should dié-—no, she 






ea of rushing out of the roorh, and 
hiding herself, crossed her mind;..but it was 
impossible. (Her ‘dazed: brain ‘could invent no 
excuse; She nifist Wait!’ ‘Thé ¢xpdsure would 
come, in a moment or two—and then, then. 

She found jherself seated on. sofa, and Mr. 
Hardy beside her. How she: got there, she did 
not know.’’ Aunt! Mirgiret sit’ néar the fire; 
Tom was beriding over her chair; Moore was 
leaning arm on the mantel, joining in their 
conversation, though his eyes were fixed on her, 


| 





lovingly. And they were all talking and laugh 
ing, Mr. Hardy's’ monotonous voice buzzing in 
her ear. She heard herself say yes and mot 
mechanically, but what she meant, slic had ‘not 
thé Kast idea! Ob; it seemed: ‘ar hole year, that 
this intolerable scene had gone on.- She ¢ould 
néttndure idpesh@eduld not! Better hasten the 
cer le! $0 ris’ 
truth in: th b.But che od 
could not stir. ; 
At ‘last, ‘the dining room’ door ope 









ner was announéed, ‘wid ‘aunt ‘Maigapet rye ; 


saying : 

‘« Mr Hirdy, I shall resign; you to my nieee 
I must take’ efire of these two bad boys, else 
they will get info mischief.” 

In & thoment more, they were at table. “MP. 
Thirdy Wa¥ talking“oh, those ‘slow, sententious 
tonts—liow they irtitated herond he wore & 
wig, and it did not fit well—and’ Tom and 
Herbert were ‘smiling’ ‘at her-—-she wondered 
nobody noticed how she looked!' She thought 
she'must be pale as death ; have turned withered 
and gray and old; but the truth was, her eyes 
wéré blazing with excitement: her’ cheeks were 
scarlet: ‘she looked so much hindsomér than usual 
even, that the three who knéw her best, were 
thinking they-had never we te her* 
beauty. a 

And now it seemed as if they had been at least 
two years at table. It seemed as if they should 
sit there forever. Forever, unless, indeed, some 
cateless wérdl bétrayed her secret, and set Tom 
and Herbert by the ears, or else caused them 
both to turn upon her with anger and contempt. 
Ter bewilderment increased. Nothing was tan- 
gible but her misery !. Everybody. talking— 
laughing—she, too; Tom" teHing an amusing 
anecdote of his journdy ; shé hersélf relating some 
absurd thing;,,all eyes upon her: the lights 
dancing. before her eyes ! 

Then suddenly all this agitation Aied, and left 
he# icy cold and’ despairing. ‘The ¢limax was 
coming. Aunt Margaret was bringing it on. 
Nannie heard her say: 

“Now, the servants are pone, I shall give a 
toast. Weare quite en famille If it is necessary 
to blush, Mr. Hardy and Iwill do it, and save 
you young folks the trouble.’ 

“ Remember ‘how méddest I am, dunt,” Tom 
interposed. Herbert smiles at. her, Nannie, 
across the table. 


It was coming. Let it! She was past caring 


now. The world had comée'to an end—she had 
lost everything! © 

‘But I shall have to give two toasts, else 
you'll be obliged to drink your own healths,” 
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said aunt Margaret, ‘‘ you modest young people! 
You, Tom Marcy, stop looking so ee 
happy!” 

**T wont!’’ said Tom. 

‘¢And that Herbert Moore is just as bad,” 
cried aunty. 


; wy. 
‘I’m worse, and I mean ,’ ried Herbert. 
inent mt let you 
added iy... “Now 


Marcy and his California Kitty, and—’’ 

But just then, poor Nannie’s head sank on Mr. 
Hardy’s shoulder, and with one low: gasp. for 
breath, she fainted completely away. 

When she came to her senses, she was lying 
on/a sofa, in the little study, back of the dining- 
room; and Herbert’s arms were about her; and 
aunt Margaret was holding a bottle of hartshorn 
to her nose. 

She started up, and pushed them both away. 
But Herbert held her fast, saying: 

‘ Lie still, darling. Don’t try to get up yet! 
It was the heat, I suppose. The room was too 
warm. How. you frightened us. But you are 
all right now, Drink some of this water !’”’ 

‘« Aunt, aunt,’’ moaned Nannie, “tell him—tell 

*him—all!”’ 
‘Why, you wicked mouse,” laughed Herbert. 








«Do. you want me to think you object to Tom’s 
marrying his Kitty? He hadn’t time to tell you 
the. story, He,sayed her life—and it was all as 
romantic as possible.’’, 

But Nannie was past, understanding, 

“TI meant to speak Abe truth,” she cried, 
‘and now it, is too, late !”’ 

“I told him,” said aunt Margaret, softly. 
Then she went out of the room. 

‘“‘Are—are you angry, Herbert?” shivered 
Nannie, 

But he. was not. In fact, he thought aunt 
Margaret had been rather too hard upon Nannie, 
She might have put: the girl out. of her misery, 
by revealing the fact that Tom, knew she never 
really loved him, and that, meantime, he had 
found consolation, in the affection of a girl more 
appreciative, . ; 

Aunt. Margaret's surgery was well meant, but 
had, been too severe, ; But Nannie had no mind 
to blame -her aunt; and she put her wholé soul 
into the. promise, exchanged between her and 
Herbert before they went back. to the others, 
never to allow any half-truths to cast a shadow 
between, them again. 

‘“* Never, never, at any cost, ”? said Herbert. 

‘‘ Never,” repeated Nannie. ‘Oh, I’ve learned, 
at last, it isn’t the telling that costs—it is the 
keeping back.”’ 
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Ont dewy morn, when flowers were fair, 

And odors sweet perfumed the air, 

And bees went humming here.and there 
Amid the clover bloom, 

Fair Love and Duty, strong and true, 

Together passed the wildwood through. 

The rustling trees their branches drew 
Aside to give them room. e 


With golden locks and azure eyes, 

Love laughed aloud in glad surprise 

At flowers and birds and butterflies 
And purling waterfalls. 

While Duty, resolute and stern, 

Pressed straight ahead nor cared to turn 

His glance to right or left to learn 
What caused Love's eager calls. 


Love, loitering, oft turned aside 

To seek the flowers where they hide, 

But still with ready tones replied 
When Duty’s call pursued, 

And when the way grew dark and wild 

He clung as close as any child 

And with his sunny smiles beguiled 
His comrade's sterner mood, 





And thus they journeyed, so they say, 
Till one fair morn Love went astray 
In listening to.4 wood-nymph’s lay, 
And Du in vain. 
Enrapt by the witching maid 
He followed her afar, nor paid 
Regard to time, until the shade 
Of eve wrapped wood and plain. 


Then overcome by suddée fright 


His cries of terror a 
And in the dawn of morning ligh ~ 


They found his lif 
Ah, well-a-day! Wi tear 
They buried Love, and o'r the bier 
The woodlgnd nymphs still weep to hear 
, The moaning of the storm, 


And Duty? Ah, with heavy soul 

He'preséed ahead and reached the goal, 

But found success could not console 
The grief which Love's loss gave. 

And oftentimes they tell of how, 

With visage harsh and gloomy brow, 

His lonely form is seen e’en now hg 
At times around the grave, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tae young Englishman stood with the pitcher 
of flip in both hands, quite at a loss what to do } 
with it, when Miss Octavia Farnsworth entered } 
the old parlor, with a jaunty fur cap on her head, 
and one hand buried in a small sable muff, 
which was snuggled up to her bosom like a live } 
kitten. Her face was all in a glow from the 
frosty air, and her slim figure contrasted grace- 
fully against the more stately form. of Mrs. 
Farnsworth, who had halted on the threshold, 
breathless with amazement, which was just 
merging into indignation, when Olivia said, 

“ Indeed, this is a happy surprise. Mamma, 
you will be delighted to welcome Lord Oram and 
Count Var.” 

The frown that had gathered on the brow of } 





seem strange hospitality. This is ah old re- 
tainer, who would think it rude not to offer the 
New England drinking-cup to any visitor on a 
cold day like this,’ Then drawing a step nearer 
to Nathan, who still kept his ground, well pleased 
; with the situation, she whispered in a low hiss- 
ing voice, casting a side glance at the pitcher, 

“Take that thing away !”” 

‘«‘ But they haint had a drink yit,” protested 
Nathan, in a shrill whisper that was more pene- 
trating than words. 

Mrs. Farnsworth’ s foot trembled in its French 
boot, and she almost stamped it on the floor. 

‘Do as I tell, you,” she said, maintaining a 
cautious whisper, though it grew sharp as the 


: hiss of a reptile. 


«* Jest so,” answered Nathan, and drawing two 


my lady was instantly swept away by a smile so ; red hands from his pockets, he lifted the pitcher 
cordial and radiant, that it seemed to drive ten | between them, and holding it well out before 
years out of her life. She came forward grandly, him, bore it from the room, sprinkling the floor 
holding out her gloved hand, which fell in | with ruddy foam as he went, and leaving the 
dismay when she saw how impossible it was for { door wide open. 

the English lord to accept her welcome in the; Once in the hall, he. lifted that obnoxious 


offered fashion. 

«« Excuse me, I beg,’’ said the young man, far ' 
more awkwardly than an American student would { 
have done, and he turned toward Nathan, with a } 
look of appeal, to which that individual did not 


vessel to his lips, and, while Lord Oram and the 
disgusted Octayia looked on, took a deep draught 
of the flip, drew a long breath of satisfaction, and 
passed on toward the kitchen. 

‘The national. drink must be a delightful 








respond, so he sat the vel f Carefully down upon } beverage,” said his lordship, smiling into the 

Y y over while he ! : young lady’s flushed face, after following Nathan, 

performed a tardy bow to ung lady. The | rather regretfully, with his eyes. 

count was, that moment, bending over the hand } ‘«I—I don’t know—I never heard of it before,” 

of Mrs. Farnsworth, which was raised almost to { answered the young lady, ready to ery with 

his lips, apparent unobservant of the lightning ; vexation. 

flash shot at 

made any other, man sink into the earth. $ and it would be cruel to send what is left of them 
Ah, madame,” he said, in those soft, foreign | ; off; so we keep one or two, in spite of their 






accents that have charmed so many women out } : eecentricities,”’ observed the lady mother.” ‘‘ The 


of their thousands, ‘‘I am so pleased to offer this | ; poor fellow has never been off the place, and his 
homage—everything here is so charming, Your ; officiousness is sometimes absurd; but -_ a 
snow, your fierce winds that cut across the face | ‘ kind-hearted creature, and devoted to us.’ 
like a stiletto—and still more, the sleigh riding; «I should like to have a fellow like that about 
that reminds one of St. Petersburgh. Pray; me, you know,’’ answered his lordship, ‘“some- 
accept my assurance that we find it delightful.” thing original and,out of the way, that makes 
The hot color was still in madame’s cheek, as, one remember that he’s not at home, I was 
she said, with a deprecating smile: { quite getting acquainted with him when you 
“You have been received with what must! came in.” 


(388) 


Drum, which would have; His family were old retainers on the estate, 
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‘And thinking that we were barbarians to ; 


keep such a servant, I feel quite sure,” said 
Octavia, with a regrosehtul, spanoe at 54 
mother. 

‘On the contrary,” said the lady, “I feel 
confident that his lordship can’ appreciate’ the 
feeling that forbids me to. send p> dew from, the 
estate that was born upon it. Noblesse oblige. 
Remember that, my daughter.” 

“T only rémember that he is an odious 
créature.” 

“ And 80 we will forget him,” bbe my 
lady, sweetly ; and she turned toward the count, 
whose look of admiring homage, quickly drove 
all the disasters of the morning from her mind. 

Lord Oram, too, in a moré frank fashion, soot 
succeeded in tranquilizing the wounded pride of 
Miss Octavia, and when the two gentlemen took 
leave, it wis with an undérstanding that their 
visit should be often renewed, and that some 
weeks might elapse before they léft Part | of the 
country now so full of intepest. 





CHAPTER XY 

As time went on, David Hastings grew slowly 
better. The gentle nursing of his daughter, and 
the tender pity with which he was regarded by 
the corigregation that had neglected him so long, 
were like the soothing éffect of a mild atmosphere 
upon him. 

For a time, thé congregation almost adored 


;kept aloof from her patronage, and seemed 
determined to carry on their work of atonement, 
ae help or favor from the great house. 

Tat! hér!'cofmterianee ‘had not once been 
invoked, or her money solicited, was a cause of 
offence, tliat would have held my lady silent on 
the matter; but news of the donation party got 
abroad,,and, somehow reached the ears of Lord 
Oram and Count Var, who had renewed their 
visit to the Wheeler Mansion more than once, 
since Miss O¢tavia became an inmate there. 

In their ‘way ‘from ‘the country town, these 
gentlemen were sure fo go through Wheeler's 
Hollow, whenever they visited the old niansion, 
for once, standing at a window in the minister’s 
house, they had seen a vision of female beauty, 
80 fair, so delicately lovely, and ‘oug of keeping 
with the ruifious surroundings, that both had 
absolutely been startled into exclamations of 
wonder. They had also seen a tall, slender man, 
walking to and fro aléfig the beaten road, when 
the sunshine lay’ upon it, with feeble step. 

“Tsay, Var. There is something in that face 
that reminds me of our feature by the window,” 
said the English lord, turning his eyes on the 
grave, thin features of the minister, as he stepped 
aside, that their sleigh might pass. |“ Shouldn’t 
wonder if he were her father, you know.” 

Var looked’ back, and exatiined the minister 
keenly. There was somethiiig more than curi- 
osity in his glance; but he made no reply to his 





this man, who had ministered to them so long and } companion’s remarks ; but touched the horse he 
faithfully, and during his sickness, every mem- } was driving so sharply, tliat ‘a jingling of the 
ber who worshiped at the red school-house, was > ; bells followed, and Mr. Manting’ was soon left 
busy in preparation for a grand donation party, 3 } out of sight. 
that was to shed cheerfulness and plenty over “T wonder if the gir) lives in that old house, 
the minister’s diminished store, and wipe out the } } or if the man reall ly is anything to her,” said 
reproach that had fallen upon the society. } Oram, still following the idea that had so 
Thus. old-fashioned spinning wheels were ) suddenly posses ¢ “T say, Var, would 
brought out, and kept in motion; for without ; you have thought @ “anything 8o stunningly 
hanks of yarn, a donation party would Tose its ; lovely could be fo among thése ragged pines. 
best traditions. Old women flashed their knitting- ' ' I would give a cool thousand to have 4 fair look 
needles in and out of fast-growing socks and } at her, by Jove!” : 
mittens. Small pigs were shut up in their pens, Count Var drew his horse a a vigorous 
fattened by double rations of meal and skim-milk. ’ ; jerk, for there, walking eres ough the pine 







Chickens were pampered into plumpness, by an } } woods, was a young girl, ¢ p black ; but 
unlimited feed of corn, “and hen’s eggs were } with | a network of soft, whi ate gathered 
stored away with great care, because their | like ‘a cloud, over the bright” didorder of her 
scarcity in winter made them a luxury worthy of } golden hair. 

great occasions ; and to these primitive people,a} A suddeti ticurve in the road had brought these 
donation party that included the whole society | three persons face to face, and, for a moment, the 
was a matter of wonderful importance. { girl stood still, frightened and motionless, while 


Mrs. Farnsworth heard of these préparations te hot colof came into’ the Englishman’s face. 
with scornful indifference. ‘No 6né liad asked | Cotint Var, still reining in ‘his horse, bent 
her aid to lift these low and common efforts | forward, and with that soft and caressing address, 
into the dignity of a great charity.‘ That little | which fair wonien had never resisted, asked if the 
Methodist community, humble as it was, had’) young lady would kindly tell him, if he was on 
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the direct road to the ‘residence of Madame 
Farnsworth. iy 

“The house is perhaps half mile up he oad,” 
was the quiet answer.‘ You ‘have but to drive 
straight forward.”’ | And with a slight bendiof the 
head, Lucy Hastings passed on, while the count 
lifted his hat, and ‘took tothe road again. | - 

«By Jove, Var, you area cool hand,’ said 
Lord ‘Oram, still: flushed with embarrassment 
from the suddenness of this meeting. 

Var smiled, and touched his horse lightly. 

«“T have heard her yoice, and looked into her 
eyes. That issomething you will admit.’ 

‘© Yes; but upon my‘soul I could not have 
done it.” 

“Ah! that is the hot. English blood. Men of 
your nation have not the capacity of repose—you 
falter, you blush. That is 4 disadvantage.” 

« Falter and blush, . Why; Var, I don’t believe 
you ever did such things'in your life.’ 

* Perhaps. I.can hardly remember,” was: the 

quiet reply. ‘‘ But here we are. . It would be as 
well not to mention our little adventure, The 
fair Octavia might mot-be pleased.” . 

The two) men walked’ into the nr cen 
those prim old poplar trees, and were soon ad- 
mitted into the houdoir,.or Bower chamber .as 
her mother ¢alled it.. There, seated on a'spindle- 
legged sofa, they found) Mrs, Farnsworth withra 
ponderous embroidery frame before her, in 
which the great family tree, taken down from its 
place in the front entrance, and’ placed \against 
the opposite wall, was being copied in glowing 
silk snd-worsted, with dashes of gold here and 
there rippling through its leaves, as if repre- 
senting some’ vein of wealth, woteriging all that 
ors of ancestry. |) 

A quantity of gorgeously: tinted silks and 
worsted was heaped by hér side on the sofa, and 
with one foot advanced on the base,ef the frame, 
she was poised like some noble ehatelaine of olden 
times recording the deeds of an illustrious race. 

After paying his respects, Count Varseated him- 
self by the lady, with a certain degree of familiarity 
in his homage, that bespoke a ‘progress..of inti- 
macy hardly warranted by the brief aequaintance 
commenced that, other morning ‘in: the parlor 
below stairs. Mrs. Farnsworth left her needle 
in a leaf of the tree, which she was-embellishing, 
and pushed the frame aside, but in,a direction 
that left it directly underithe,observation of her 
guest, who gently drew it toward, him, and fell 
to a close examination of all its, leaves and 
branches. To aman, 'well-acquainted with the 
heraldry of nations, this gorgeous mass of ances- 
tral foliage betrayed many breaks and complica- 
tions that nothing but a vivid and reckless imag- 





ination could have filled in—dates were cbnstantly 
conflicting, and names so evidently mythical, 
sometinies appeared so bunglingly tangled ‘up 
with the record of real personages, that the count 
felt. a smile creeping over his mouth .as' he 
examined them. 

Mrs. Farnsworth watched that handsome face 
with a look of well+pleased interest., The deep 
solicitude with ‘which he examined her em- 
broidery, either asa work of art, or from some 
more flattering. motive, was intensely. gratifying. 
She did not, perhaps, observe that he had seized 
upon one name ‘half-hidden among the gorgeous 
foliage on one of the branches, and was tracing it 
without much regard.to the rest, upward to. a 
point where the descendants of this man had 
Janded jin America. Somewhere nearer to. the 
trunk a title had; been lost sight of, and having 
traced the first, American, Wheeler up to the topr 
most branches, where it only left a female name 
half-buried among the twigs, he turned back to 
the lost. title, and. studied that with even greater 
solicitude. 

**You,will find,” said the lady; flushing with 

pride when she saw, one of his Jong, slender 
fingers—-which was cireled by a priceless intaglio 
—pressing {upon this one proud point of ‘the 
family history. ‘‘ You will see that, our family 
hasihot-been badly represented in the nobility of 
England. If the title has died out, the blue 
blood still remains to ‘us.’’ 
« Gount Var smiled, bent his head; but directly 
turned his, eyes upon ithe embroidery, in a 
thoughtful, :. searching. \way, He was ‘well ac- 
quainted with Burke's ‘Peerage, hadswiftly 
compared dates in his mind, tracing upwardfrom 
this name to a)point that) certainlyidid riot end in 
that of Mrs. Cornelia Farnsworth, though a less 
expert searcher might. hardly have discoverdd the 
beautifial enlargements: of embroidery ‘that con- 
cealed-this one important fact. wt 

‘* Yes,” observed the’ count, turning: his eyes 
from the warm glow of cdlors into the: rather 
anxious face of. his ‘hostess! i,‘ It. isa grand .old 
family that you representi:iThis James Wheeler, 
Lord. of | Ainsworth, had ancestors that were 
powerful, when the ‘barons of wi gee were 
king-makers,’’ - 

“You haye seen: ‘his portrait down in! the 
entrance hall,’ saifl Mrs. Farnsworth, + done by 
the great Spanish painter, Valesquis. It has the 
reputation of being a capital likeness.” 

The count had no objection. to a falsehood, 
when oecasion seemed to-deniand it; but to join 
in one that cast.ridicule on his own intelligence, 
wounded his taste; and knowing that Valesquez 
died half @ century before this James Wheeler 
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became Lord of Ainsworth, he only bowed and 
smiled like a man convinced. i 

Just then, Miss Octavia came into the boudoir, 
clad in white, from head to feet, with scarlet 
ribbons knotted in her/hair, and on hesbosom. A 
handsome girl, with dark eyes and quantities of 
dusky hair, that always seemed to have just 
come out of.the wind. Lord Oram, who had been 
looking blankly out of the window, while his 
friend was busy at the embroidery frame, came 
forward now, flushed and cordial. He was 
grateful to his friend forall this apparent devo- 
tion to the widow, and fully believed’ that it was 
a sacrifice to himself, still he did’ not’ quite 
understand the interest so lavishly thrown into 
his intercourse with the lady. 

Octavia, too, remarked ‘the conscious looks: of 
her mother; but only gave her head a careless 
toss, and passed to receive the person she was 
most interested in. 

“ What are you all doing? ‘I do wish mamma 
would take to something more cheerful; for my 
part, I hate antiquities and heirlooms, ‘unless 
they come in the ‘form of hard cash,” she said. 

Lord Oram Blushed crimson, as if some accué 
sation had been conveyed against him in 'this 
reckless speech; but the serene cali of Count 
Var was undisturbed. yin 

“ By the way, mamma,”’ said the young lady, 
occupied with a new idea. ‘Great doings are 
going on down in Wheeler Hollow. All the 
people in the neighborhood are ‘getting up a 


queer kind of entertainment, which ‘is | to Tbe 3» 


@ sort of gift party for that poor clergyman ' you 
talk about so much: I suppose we ‘must be rep- 
resented. It will never do to set up for my Lady 
Bountiful, andypermit this opportunity to: aah 
How much is it to be:this time?’’) - 

*« My dear Octavia.’ You speak of sienthdes 
our guests will fail to understand,’ said Mrs. 
Farnsworth. ‘They have:no idea of the'strange 
habits that:grow up: in these rural districts.’’: 

‘But these are the very things we are most 
anxious tosee,”” said Lord Oram. |: “One gets so 
little idea of the! interior life of a: country, 
without mingling with its people, you know.” 

«There, manima, I told you that'there would 


be lots of amusement in this Hastings’ donation { 


| 


party. Iam dying to see it, my lord; and you, 
count, will be delighted. I invite you ‘to go. 


The minister, who is to be inundated with good 
things, is a relative of ours, you ‘must under- 


stand.” 


tonation of surprise in his voice. 


“Not in himself,” broke in Mrs. Farnsworth, { leaning gently forward. 


we 








hurriedly. ‘‘His wife, who lately died, was a 
Wheeler—very remote from the main branch— 
but still a Wheeler; and:as such,-of course, I 
recognize her and her daugh : 

i Shevhas left a daughter then,’’ said Var, in 
his soft, low voice. f 

“TI should think she had,’ cried Octavia. 
‘One hears of nothing else from morning until 
night. A clumsy, awkward country girl, I dare 
say; but mamma talks of bringing her into this 
very. house, not as a servant even.’’’ 

‘‘Have I not said that Lucy Hastings is a 
Wheeler?” retorted my lady, severely. ‘‘ How 
then could she prove clumsy, or awkward? I 
assure you, count, she is quite worthy of the 
blue blood in her veins. That is sure to speak 
out, wherever it is found.’ 

The count smiled in graceful acquiescence, and 
observed, with languid interest : 

‘You call her name Hastings, I think.” 

‘Yes; her mother was born and brought up in 
the old mansion -here.”’ «4 
oo What was her name? I think you men- 
tioned it a rather singular ‘one.’’ 

‘“Not in this ‘néighborhood, I fancy,” an- 
swered my lady. ‘‘They are given to old-fash- 
ioned names here.’ Hers was Eunice.” 

“sAb! andoshe was born in this fine old 
mansion—died here, perhaps?” 

'«.No. Having married a penniless clergyman, 
of course she died in his house, a mile or two 
town the read.” 

**A storm-beaten, brown house, with a hese 
tree bending over the roof, shutterless windows, 
and—’”’ 

**@ertainly, You have seen the crazy old 
shantie,” said Octavia. ‘‘That is where the 
donation party will’be given. The poor minister 
knows nothing about it, I am told, and will: be 
taken by 'sutprise. I am dying to witness it all. 
Mamma's protégé will be queen of the feast. 
I suppose, then, one could get a good look at 
her, my lord. ‘ Oh, count, isn’t it cruel for mam- 
ma to ‘refuse me this chance of’ an introduction 
to my relative?” » 

“But she will not refuse?’ said the count, 
turnings look of soft’ entreaty on Mrs. Farns- 
worth. ‘If I might be permitted to request—” 

Here the ‘adroit man broke off, still pleading 
with a glance from his half-closed eyes. 

‘You think it my duty then?” 

‘‘In our country,” said Lord Oram, with 


’ sudden animation, ‘‘the head of an estate thinks 
‘A relative, and his name is Hastings,” ‘said nothing of dancing with his tenants on a féte day. 
Count Var, very quietly; but with a certain in- | Nothing can be more jolly.” 


«Let me persuade you,” whispered the count, 
‘oT may presume bu' 
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“You could not presume,’”” said the lady, with 
downcast eyelids. 

“T hope you will always be able to acquit my 
presumption so easily.” 

All this was said in a low voice; but Octavia, 
who had a keen ear, heard it, and a smile 
quivered around her mouth. 

“Well, has mamma, decided ?”’ she said, with a 
light sneer in her ‘Tough, 

Mrs. Farnsworth arose with gentle dignity. 

‘* My dear, no urging is necessary, when your 
mother is once certain of her duty. I have‘all ; 
along intended to indulge you in this. We will 
be present at this gathering, if my lord and the 
count will consent to jain us.”” 

“ vere ” cried Oram. ‘I for one shall be 
delighted.’ pated 

« And I,” added the count, bending to kiss my 
lady’s.. | hand, which’ was delicately white, and 
sparkled with diamonds, “ shall always remember 
that it was to my réquest you | yielded.” With 
this he looked at Oram, and the two rose to 
leave... 

Nathan Drum stood by the. gate holding their 
horse,.as they left the mansion. 





upon Nathan, as he took the. reins. Butn 
his astonishment, that individual was wh 


livious of the coin, which fell to the earth, ie ing i 


a round hole in the snow. Nathan stooped and 
fished it out. . 

«« Seems ter meas if you'd dropped somethin; 
he said, extending the coin out Ponsa is 
and finger. 

“ Bit, my man, it is for you,” the you ang 
noble, astonished—as, any Englishman might well 
have been—by_ this return of money, 

“What for? I haint sold you nothing as ti 
know of,” said, Nathan, with a half-puzzled, half } 
defiant look. ; 

“But you _ have held the horse, my ood | 
fellow,” was the equally puzzled reply. 

“« Well, what on it? What has that got to do } 
with your money ?”’ 

“Upon my word, you are a very remarkable ; 





« But you have earned this little gratuity, my 
good fellow.” — 

“Don’t know about the gertuerties, never 
having traded in them things; but if you don’t 
want ter see a feller about my size wrathy all 
over, you'd jist git inter that eutter and drive 
off, without riling him clear through. I took a 
sort of a notion to you from the fust, and don’t 
want ter change my mind.” 

Lord Oram took this advice, leaped into the 
cutter, and drove off with a laugh in his blue 
eyes. 

In the hall, Nathan met one of the new footmen 
sent down from Boston, and accosted him, with a 
backward jerk of the hand. 

“Tf you’ ve a mind ter dive yer hand inter the 
snow, jist outside the gate, you'll find some 


; money them visitors left for you,”’ he said; with 


a gleam of contempt in his eyes. 
The man hurried down the walk, searched 


; awhile in the snow, and came back again the 


richer by a half-eagle gold piece. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Mrs. JERvsHA DooLiITTLE was a woman of re- 
sources and great energy. When she undertook 
an ente of any kind, it was sure to become 
& success she had the great talent of bring- 
+t latent energies of others, and by 
her own 8 7 of purpose, invigorated theirs. 
rst, she had m the heart and soul 
of this. ‘contemplated nation party, and for 
once, her hard, common ‘genge was exal i 
romance by a dash of the imagination. 
parties, she said, had become common i 
churches, and she was not willing that th 
society should, always tread in the footsteps of 

er denominations. , she felt it 

a duty and a siete tireons out and be 
separate, evenin their Christian cha arities. There- 
fore, if the sisters a 2 brought to. agree with 
her, she would recomméad that something a 
little bright and cheerful» ‘ould enliven the 
donation of gifts into a ‘ tle’ festival. The 
minister might object to, this, Indeed, it was 















servant, not to understand that !”’ { doubtful if he would consent to a reception at his 
“Servant !’’ repeated Nathan, tossing the money | house, while the shadows of a funeral hung 
into the road, and glenching his empty hand, ; about it; but all they intended was for his own 
“Look a here, you sir. We don’t keep | that ' : good, and a little deception would be no sin, if 
kind of cattle on the old humsted, except when ; practiced under a, benévolent sense of duty. 
they are sent here from Bosting, or York State. ; Her idea was to make the donation & surprise 
Hired men of my stamp, earn their money afore | party also. 
they take it, as a gineral thing, you can reckon + Some of the sisters, who had gathered in con- 
on that.’ sultation, start ittle under the shock of ‘this 
Lord Oram laughed, with good-natured enjoy- ; proposed inno but the younger members 
ment of the countryman’s anger, which he took | were kindled to enthusiasm by it, and Mrs. 
a little pleasure in prolonging. Doolittle carried her point almost by acclamation. 
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“In the first place,”’ she said, addressing the 
little assembly gathered around her own teactable, 
all heads of committees ready to re progress. 
“We must. fix up the. old house, an make it a 
credit to the society. No end of carpet-rags, all Then Mrs. Doolittle gave: a signal, and all the 
cut and rolled, into balls, have been gent in, and ; female guests fol lowed her from the room, and 
Hannah Smith has.got aweb half through théloom, once safe in the kitchen, gathered eagerly around 
striped crosswise, beautifully, with red, ‘blue, ; her.. 
black, and ever so many colors, that will li htup; “ This letter’ and "this batt bill a said the 

the old. house like .a “bank of spring Fae ; matron, holding up. both these objects, in her 
me of the young members are going into the } ; hand; ‘‘are from that sear—T mean “the, new 
pine woods to hunt for evergreens, and the | lady up at the old ‘Wheeler Hi House. She wants 
probation class must make up lots of, ‘paper roses, : to come to our festival, and. has bat this twenty. 
and string lady apples amongst the green. We} 3 dollar bill. oe : 
must all have an extra dip of ; candles to light; “Twenty dollars," * 
things up with, and I want the singing class to; ‘Yes, sisters, twenty dollars, new ‘and crisp, 
practice something sacred, but patriotic, with : | right from a Boston bank, and a'letter that melts 
considerable jubilation jn it.” ‘ like butter in your mouth. See, here—a sort of 

While Mrs. Doolittle was sitting like a queen | a gold riband, and a deer’g head. Then, Mrs. 
at the head of her, table, suggesting the arrange- ; ‘ Lucian Doolittle, President of the Mil fterial 
ments already ‘settled in her own mind, a, loud } Donation Party. Shall I'read it out loud ?” 
knock was heard at the door,.and when ghe } “Oh, yes, read it, read it, _ answered, a chorus 
called out ‘Come in,” a dapper little fellow in } of voices. © 
livery entered, and taking off his. hat, which was; . Mrs, Dooljttle read with ‘some gesticulation, 
ornamented by a cockade of unusual Joftiness, | and nitch emphasis : 
presented a seetie| to that rather, antonished «Mrs. rhe presents her’ compliinents 
matron. |, ’ and best. , Regard s to Mrs. Doolittle, and begs her 
“Mrs. Doolittle ‘examined the h and { t Susy the enclosed. trifle, in’ aid of her 
a crest of red and gold on the seal, t cu- s efforts in behalf of that stricken saint, 
riosity, before she opened the, lett ‘which a | minister Hastintgs, “With Mrs. ‘Doolittle’ 8 per- 
bank note dropped into her capa ' This } | mission, Mis! Farnsworth will have the pl sure 

she gathered up wi e, ngers hand, ; t of i Vian two | distinguished ” _genfl men, 


grefousiy tem ted, Mrs. Farnsworth’s footman 
elped himself ‘to a wedge, ‘smiling | half in 
contempt, half with. pleasure, ag he f filled his mouth 
With its sweetness. 























while she proceeded inform herself of the Va and Lord | Oram, to her and her asso- 
those. spider-like pin strokes conveyed, ; ¢ on Miat occasion, which’ ‘she’ trusts will 
not easily, done, and it seemed a Jong : prove in tyra & success. Ee 

the expectant group of ladies around | “ihere i t any name ‘at the’ battom, ”” said 
fore _ exirgordinary misgive Was : ‘ the ‘matron, somewhat puzzled by that fact, ‘but, 
















expounded. . ’ Psi h out in full, up here “amongst the 
nth last, she ] thetletter i in her lap, rins sie tinig.’* 
tea-cup and. inthe slop-bowl, and li ng ; ‘Just as tidy as life,” said’ Mrs. Patterson, 
— ritannis, tea- pat, itely asked the mes: Prom on tip-toe, while , she got a glimpse at 
senger to sit Mh e took sugar and ‘cream : he writing, “How crinkled and spidery the 
in his tea. ; hee eretur writes.” 


ito 


The man. Pushed a little about the! °Stuck-up | erétur,”” ‘rejoingd Mrs. Doolittle, 
eyes, and declined , e offered hospitality with a ‘ As enely. “It seems ter me t iat | nothing can be 
low bow, saying ‘that he was directed. to return : ’ politer expressed. Caving’ names aint Christian- 
immediately, with a reply to the letter. like, Mrs, Patterson. yr 

This politeness, rather stimula’ Mrs. Doolittle ; , OT ‘didn't call ‘her ‘names—scarlét woman, or 
to emulation. Reaching forth her hand, she : : anything of that sort,”” retorted the little woman, 
lifted a plate, still cymbered 1 with the ryins, of a: : demurely, but with a swift flash of temper in her 
hoge cake, and held i it toward him. black eyes, 

“« Anyway, you can jist help yourself to a bite = “ Who ever did, 'T should like 6 know? This 
of pound cake,” she said, beaming with hospi-? is the very first time that T ever heard that orful 
tality. “ There'll be more than time enough, to! name on & Christian ‘sister's tongue. That’s an 
eat it, and there's plenty yi that come } unruly member with iets Curb it cotiscien- 


from. ' tiously, sister, or it may ac to discipline. I 


The cake was light and ‘golden, wo thus { say nothing. “I hope the sisters Will’be charitably 
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silent, and that it may never reach the ear of { into the inkstand, and took it out, dry as it 





ww 





Mrs. Farnsworth, that her letter and her money 
was met with anything so ungrateful.” 

Mrs. Patterson’s face reddened. 

“We must send some answer. Don’t you 
think so, sister?’’ said Mrs. Doolittle, satisfied 
with her triumph over the little woman. ‘ Mrs. 
F. will reckon on that !”’ 

‘“‘If the school-mistress had com 
said Mrs. Dean, apologetically. 

‘Or if my boy, Jake, was-only here,” rejoined 
) Mrs. Down, rather proudly, ‘‘ His hand-writing 
| is something like.”’ 

By this time Mrs. Doolittle had regained her 

, self-reliance. 
: ‘*T will see about this myself,”’ she said. ‘Of 
course our new neighbor expects to hear from 
; me. Jist go into the other room, sisters, while 
I write the letter.’ 


with us,” 


There was a general departure from the room, 
and then the good woman brought forth from a 
J cupboard an inkstand, a long quill pen, stained 


with dry ink, and a half-sheet of foolscap paper, 
which she doubled into a rather clumsy semblance 
of the satin note paper, on which Mrs. Farns- 


went in. 

She started, exclaiming: ‘ Plague on Doolittle, 
he never does havea drop of ink in the stand. 
Heaven forgive me for saying it, and he a class- 
leader.”’ 

Then she poured a teaspoonful of water into 
the stand, shook it up vigorously, and went to 
work in earnest, with her elbows squared on the 
table, and her comely mouth firmly set, as it had 

been, years before, when she was first learning to 
write in the district school at Wheeler’s Hollow. 
In this fashion her task was accomplished. 


Mrs. Lucian Doolittle, President of the Dona- 4 
tion Association, sends the best of good wishes to i 
Mrs. C. Farnsworth; also to the lord es who 
wants to partake of our festival, and share in our 
good intentions. As a gineral thing, the society 
is close communion in its good works, keeping 
one hand ignorant of what the other is a-doing, 
and had rather not invite strange denominations 
into the interior of their domestic sanctuaries ; 
but hoping that both you and the lord are open 
to convertion, and in regard tothe twenty dollar 
bill so generously donated, we hereby invite 





























: worth’s missive had been written. Mrs. C. Farnsworth, her lord and count, to the | 
Having arranged these things a table, she } Surprise and Donation Party, which; weather : 
i drew a Boston rocking-chair close to it, seated permitting, will take place at the minister's 
, herself on the patchwork cushion of blue and red residence, down in Wheeler's Holler, next 
; doth, and‘fell into a state of profound delibera- Thursday, about ¢andle light. 
P tion, with the pen in her fingers. :; Jumuena Dootzetcs. 
, At last she aroused herself, thrust her pen [To BE continuED.] 
* 4 
2, mh 
t THE SILENT LAND. : 
2 : - 
5 BY JAMES THOMSON. 
: |. ‘Waxre one morning, %. Whither flow ye, waters, 
Ina pleasant land, O’er your golden*tand?, 
).) By ariver flowing =~ d We go flowing onward, ~ 
{ | Over golden sand :— To the Silent Land. 
i » rereence flow yo, wohert, And whet is this fair realm? 
O’er your golden sand? A grain of golden sand, 
x \ / © AWe come flowing In the great darkness 
|. From the Silent Land. Of the Silent Land. 
r y e 
r Ls ‘ , 
OUR MISSION. oA 
3 by whe 
1 BY HELEN A. BA a 
a ; 
- Ovr mission is here by the fallen, Our fields are the dwellings of sorrow, 
I .»;> By those who are burdened with care, Where fever and poverty kill, 
y Who fill up the lanes and the alleys, Oh! gird on the armor of heaven, 


And starve in the haunts of despair, 
You, LXXIX.—27. 





And work, “the Glad News to fulfill.” 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 








No. 1—We give, here, a new design for; or both of the plain cloth; or the plaid. 
making up a Madras costume, either of wool or } Byadere , or brocaded goods can be bought 
gingham. Thesehandkerchief-bordergoodscome {by the yard, and put on as a border. The 
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No. 1. 


in fine wool and cottons, either woven in squares, } Byadere stripes are the newest thing out, in the 
with border all round, or with the border on one ‘ way of combination trimming. Our model here 
(890) 
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is is of fine wool, with handkerchief: border. The { tunic has an independent tablier, or apron-front, 
round skit is trinimed with a side, or as it is | placed underneath the basque part ef the front 
often called, a kilt-plaiting, half the width of the | where the buttons.end, This is very much 
goods, which is a yard wide. Allow three times | wrinkled, as may be seen, and the sides of the 
4 , tunic gather on to it,with a ruffle. The back is 
} pouffed, and haa the efféct’ of being buttoned on 
; to the sides of the skirt, This polonaise, or 
eat my tuni§ as it is ‘ealled, is made of the 
striped material. The sleéves are quite tight, 
and button on the outside seam with two or four 
buttons. Six yards of plain; and six to eight 
yards of striped material will be required of 
yard-wide goods, 

No. 8—Is the Mojeska costume, of which we 
give the front and back yiew. “It has a pouffed 
yoke in the body of the polonaise, and the sleeves 
are gathered at the top and ut-the wrist. It is 
semi-loose at the waist, and belted in to fit. This 

‘style will only be becoming to slender figures. 
} Our modél is made.of blue gashmere, of a summer 
} texture, and has Apetticoat, fthe cashmere, with 
longitudinal stripes of blue e, either set on 
; or inserted.” A-striped goods corresponding, may 
$be used for the petticoat, if preferred. This 
| would be not only the miost economical, but at 
the same time the most asily made. Six to 










No.3 i ry 


the fullness for the plaiting. A very ead 
skirt is required; but little over two yards in } 
width for the foundation. On to this the plaiting } 
is arranged. Two handkerchiefs are then ry 
posed of, forming a pointed tunic, which is 
fastened in front with a knotted end at the knee, 
as seen in the illustration. The back is formed 
of two more handkerthiefs,, with. thé fullness’ 
placed in irrégular pouffé. The, Jong basque- 
bodice is gathered ‘on the fronts, at the neck and ; 
waist, the border of ‘the handkerchiefs forming 
the hem for buttons and buttonholes, and also}. Pr 
making the turned-back reversy «The back of ‘the re 
basque is looped up en panier, Handkerchie ae 
fichu, knotted at the throat, “Coat sleeves, with | | 
pointed cuffs of the border. ‘From ten: to twelve } - 
handkerchiefs will be required, with ‘plain ma- 
terial enough to make the foundation of the 
skirt, which must match in’ ec lor und 

near as/possible. These wool handkers hiefs cost 
from fifty 6énts to one dolla¥ and whalf a piece. 
The cafton or Madras ones from thirty-five cents a 

to fifty cents each. * ae asa 
*No. 2—Is a costume of striped and plain } seven yards of plain double-width cashmere, and 
zephyr cloth, chintz or gingham. The round } three yardsofstriped goods for the petticoat, which 
skirt is very narrow, and'-bordered with a deep} will be set upon a deep yoke at the waist, or else 
kilt-plaiting of the plain goods. The princess ’ made upon a foundation of Silesia. 
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width material, or three yards of double width 
will, be required. _Three-quarters of a yard of 
satin for lining hood, etc. Soft surah silk may 
be substituted for the satin, 

No. 5—Is a new pattern for a little girl's 
apron. It hfteytiiree large box-plaits both front 





No.8. No. 7. 


No. 4—Is a .new and stylish design for », and back, which are stitched in a little below the 
house-casacque, -It is in our model made of } waist ; from there the fullness forms the skirt. 
black damassé satin, but any of the) pretty } It is shaped at the neck, and finished with a band 
cashmeres, either plain or brocaded, would be of insertion, edged with a narrow ruffle, or some 
equally suitable. You will see by the illustra-} serviceable lace, such as torchon or crocheted 
tion that the back (between the side forms) is lace. A similar band belts the back from the 
gathered with ten rows of gathers im @ group, : seams under the arms, and a ruffle finishes the 
beginning about two inches 
above and extending to three 
inches below the waist, and so 
arranged as to fit the figure, 
This fullness is adjusted to the 
lining, which fits’ tight, and 
then the side forms-are filled to 
this centre piece. The fronts | 
are fitted to the figure with e 
darts, The ting/hood\is“lined — 
with satin; also the inside of 
the gathered pocket, forming a ©. 
frill top and bottoni. Thesleeve — 
is demi-large,. terminating at © 
the wrist with @ plaiting of the 
material, headed -by « sort of 
plaited cuff, held in place by 
two rows $f gathers, at short 
intervals, This is lined with 
the colored satin. Four and a- 





half to five yards of single , No. 6 
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armhole. Above the hem make several tucks. 

These are the directions for making the apron of 

nainsook, or plaid muslin. If made of ijinen, 
trim with rows of white braid. 

No. 6—Is the back sdront of an outside 

* garment, for a ttle) zi two years. It 

is made of cashmere,. ithe ber white or colored, and 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS, 


style in. number,will be sent, by mail on receipt 
of rate price’ for. nding &rticle ‘in. prite list below. 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 
Patterns a to order. 





1 T 
trimmed with Jace amid.so ‘silk to match. { Plain or ; 
Across the the siti i gathered in a bunch, : pecan 35 
and then the fitluess4is.drawn back, and laid in ies reso ie of ete. tee 
flat plaits as far as 1s the gide seams. Under this | Soccekiria, SO he ee ~{ 
is a row of lace. The plastron.up the front is earerooghaey | Maint tta it. chia 35 
also gathered in groups, and the lace arranged mae tk Meso? Ce xe ff ” 
on both sides. The garment battons underneath. CHILDEEN'S PATTERNS. 
pock eee d Coats, . . .25 

Cones ee ee ee ered with lee. Combination Suite, % Coats & Vesteor Cut Skirts “35 
Dark blue, garnet, or browneashmere, or camel’s } gkirts and Overskirts, |. RS a se wo 25 
hair goods, trimmed. Ince—which is ; Polopaise: Plain, - Biro, —e 

ble—laid on flat, makes a very sty- ered | = -maggiietalin 
vay y -@ BOYS’ PATTERNS. 





lish little costume, and will bear every-day wear. 


No. 7—Is a sailor suit, for a boy of four to six 
years, made of blue for every-day. 
wear, and white fisnnel for a dressy suit. Buttons 
and braid are the only. eae "The atichor 
may be embroidesiiys 


Jackets, 4 2 + - 2 tp 25) Wrap) iw ie i ee a 25 
i paren o Pe gine pew $3 Goat sis Stade, a ta 50 
ests, . ee Wrappers, . . . 00 
lease send the number 


D Redher No. page or figure or any- 
ng s. prs ether for ladyor elild. Address, 
i A Righth Street, Philadelphia, 





WALL BASKET, FOR LETTERS OR SCRAPS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This useful receptacle is pone of silk or wails; 
painted by hand, or embroidered. After the 

e work is done, stretch it over cardboard; line the 
back, and finish the edges with :cord; and’ the 
tassels match the cord.. The embroidery. may be 
done in Kensington stitch—filled in, or outline- 





3 
‘ttitch—and linéh or Java canvas may be used 
instead of silk or satin. For those who can 
neither embroider or paint, we would: suggest 
birds or flowers cut out of cretonne, and appliquéd 
on-any of these materials, according to fancy,,or 


‘ the place in which the basket is to be hung. 
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| PRINCESS POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 
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by which to cut it out. This Surrremerr is 
folded :in with the number. 
The Polonaise is somewhat novel in character, 


We have received so many requests fora 
Polonaise pattern, that we give one, this month; 


and also a Suprriement, ‘with fall-sized rear 
(894) 
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in fact the newest thing of its kind. Its novelty , commence at the bust, and there should be five 
consists in the fullness or gathering, both in the } or seven rows of gathers to the waist line, and as 











front and at the back. The pattern con8ists of } many more below it, according to the figure. 
three pieces : The fullness of the back is given in the projecting 
I.—F ronr. piece. The material must be cut back on each 

IIl.—Haur or Back, side, about an inch and a-half, following the i 

I1I.—Hatr or Sieeve. ' dotted line, and’ the fullness gathered to it. i 

Thé letters and ‘notehes show’how they are put} The back is: draped: according to the illustra; | 
together. tion above. Some prefer to have a lining fitted 
On the front, the dart is ‘shown, which comes ; tightly to the figure (and we think this the 


under the arm, marked E, E. The dotted lines, better way) and the fullness drawn and sewn in 
on the skirt of both front and back, show where place. It is much the easiest way of getting the 
the pattern-turns over,.giving thé full length of ; gathers to lie in place. Our model is a dotted 
the skirt of the polonaise. ” * § foulard, trimmed with ecru lace, but it has’ been 
The fullness must be placed, as seen in the } drawn without the figures, to show the make 
illustration above. The gathers in front should : more.clearly. ' 
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TABLE-COVER, IN KENSINGTON STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, r 








The. table-cover. is made of cloth, although { bunches and sprays of the roses are arranged. 
sateen, linen, Java canvas, or felt.is. much used. } After the work is done, and nicely pressed, line 
The design is in wild roses; buds and leaves. } with Canton flannel, and finish the edge with a 
We give one corner of the cloth, showing how the ; heavy silk bullion cord, and add tassels, as seen. 











EMBROIDERY DRAPERY. 
FOR ORNAMENTING BRACKETS, EDGES OF SMALL TABLES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Olive-green cloth or felt is used for the founda- } two shades of olive silk or crewel8. A tassel of 
tion. We give the design, full size. The edge } crewel, combed out, ornaments the drape between 
of the cloth is pinked, and thé design is in worked } each section. This is a very pretty design for 
chain-stitch, and long stitches with crimson, and { draping ® waste-basket or flower-pot. 


. 
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COLORED DESIGN IN-CREWEL WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a new and { such a kind that it can be used for almost any 
very beautiful pattern, in crewel work, designed } purpose. It is both ‘simple, and effective, and is 
_ expressly for this magazine. The pattern is of! very easily worked. ' 
(896) 














LAMP SHADE. 





‘BY MBS. JANE WRAVER. 
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The silk flaps are cut out of white tissue paper, fixed between the two'top hexagons. (Care must 
and lined with light green paper of the same / be taken to prepare the; colors for the spatter 
kind. The vandyked border is made of white | work as dry as possible, so as fo prevent their 
glossy paper, and pasted on the flaps. The top } running on the tissue paper. The leaves must 
consists of two hexagons, made of cardboard, and } be arranged not to lie one above the other, as 
covered with white moiré paper. The flaps are { this would interfere with the transparency 





THE ACORN BASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





A strong foundation should be made of paste-} flowers. The handle is made in the same way as 
board, and the acorns glued thickly over it. A the basket. Flowers or ferns arranged in a 
tin receptacle is then fitted in, and painted } basket of ‘this kind, keep fresh a long time, and 
brown, so as to hold wet sand or water for the { the effect is much than ina (oer or vase. 
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BED-SPREAD» IN, CBOCHET 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 











We give, here, an engraving of 4 Bév-Srreap 
In Crocuet, a very pretty affair, and one that 


done, as will be seen, in alternate squares of 
white, and some othgr color suitable for the 
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can easily be made. This ped-quilt is worked, } furniture of the room, The white squares are 
in rors) tricotte, with, Saxony wool. It is‘ embroidered in cross-stitch, as seen in the two 
‘ 8 
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A BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH, ETO. 399 








patterns we annex; and the border is in darned { pecially if bran water is used tnstead of soap. — 
crochet, as seen in the engraving below. The } Germantown wool will also be feund very suitable 
squares of the solid color are left plain. Saxony ; for such a Bed-Spread, as it is both light and 
wool is light in texture, and washes well, es- { cheap. 








BORDER FOR TEA D’OYLIES, IN DRAWN-THREAD 
WORK. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Use coarse linen, either bleached or unbleached, } stitch. The initial, or a small design in outline- 
draw the threads, hem-stitch in, the border, and ; stitch may, be. added. We have given several 
then cross the' threads, as'seen.' Some are done } designs: for these, and when, done in red and 
in white, and some in red and’blue mixed. The ‘ blue marking-cotton, they are very effective, and 
edge is. buttonholed.in long stitches with the} there is now a great rage for these embroidered 
colored cottons. The corners are worked in lace- } d’ oylies: 








BORDER IN CROSS-STITOCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This elegant little border will be found useful for bordering towels, ends of scarfs, table covers. : 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 
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EDITORIAL utricnar. 

Cotorep Patrern, Sora Custi08%, Fans, Parasots, 810, 
rc. In the front of the’number, we give a pattern, printed 
in the appropriate colors,to be WORKED IN‘CREWELS, the style 
of work now so very fashionable. = 
designed, expressly, for this ; and_is, we think, 
Particularly effective and graceful, Ne ys lady's book, 
remember, has these original designs. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a design for a 
Sora Cusnion, with details, full-size, ‘to be worked in satin 
and overcast stitch. This cushion is square, thirteen inches 
wide, and is covered with black cloth, Over the black cloth 
is an appliqué of blue cloth, from which a centre square, 
eight inches wide, is cut away. The border of Llue cloth has 
on each side a band of brown cloth, one-third of an inch in 
width. We give, not only the cushion, but the design for 
the fourth part of the embroidery of the centre. Trace the 
pattern upon the black cloth, and in the centre square, work 
the leaves with pale pink crewels in satin stitch, the veins 
with the same color in overcast-stich, the outlines in 
overcast-stitch with blue silk. The corner patterns are 
worked in satin-stitch, with light and dark olive crewels, 
outlined in overcast-stitch with pink wool. The chain- 
stiches between these patterns are worked with claret wool. 
The vandyked lines round the centre square, are worked 


has been 4: 


c 


Preserving Cut Pagosa most natural as well as 


the most economical-is to useany low shallow vessel either 
core ee a soup-plate. 
If this ig: piled with wood-moss, made up in a 


; conical or mo' se form, the flowers and foliage 
e arranged tof and made to look almost 
as na hatred ag gin “yr positions in which they are 
Plackd, instead that excessively formal appearance 


they generally have ieae “@lobely packed in a vase. Not 
only do they look ifinitély better ir this way, but they last 
fresh considerably longer, owing to the much larger surface 


? exposed immediately under them, and from whence a stream 


of vapor is continually arising from tue moss surrounding 
their stems. Besides the nice fresh appearance this has, it 
is of great use both for the above-named purpose and for, 
keeping the flowers in any position they may be placed in, 
so that they may be quickly and easily arranged. One 
reason why many flowers are so short-lived when cut, is, 
that to get them in quickly they are sometimes subjected to 
more heat and confinement than is good for them, and when 
to this there is loss of light, as occurs in shaded rooms, the 
petals must inevitably become thin and flimsy, in which 
state a dry air at once affects them unfavorably. This being 
the case, any plants that are being grown for the purpose of 
supplying cut blooms should be stood as near the glass as 





with steel-gray crewels in satin-stitch, outlined in chain- } can be done without touching, and in such positions that 
stitch with brown wool, and the four trefoil flowers with } they may have full benefit of all the sunshine available. So 
pink crewels in satin-stitch, outlined with brown crewels in’ ; favored, there will be little difficulty in keeping them fresh 
chain-stitch. Tne rest of the pattern is worked in satin- for a considerable length of time, provided the situation they 
stitch with pale rose, and two shades of blue crewels, outlined } Occupy in the room is not too hot, and not where they are 
with contrasting colors, The border is then transferred on } Subjected to draughts. 
to blue cloth, and is embroidered to correspond, the corner 

patterns being outlined in chain-stitch with gold-brown Tue Satunpay Review, one of the highest critical author- 
wool, The aster, which is worked with claret-colored ; ; ities in England, takes, in a late issue, the same view we 
crewels in satin-stitch, is outlined in chain-stitch with gold- ’-took, in our last number, as to what makes a successful novel. 
brown. The rest of the pattern is worked with different ; It points out, that, not only now, but always, novels of 
colored wools, outlined in contrasting colors, the buttonhole- ? action have been the most popular. “Even the ancient 
stitches being worked with blue and pink wools, The } Greek novels,” it says, “ were anecdotes of adventure strung 
appliqué border of blue cloth is worked on each side with } on a slender thread of love story. Hero and heroine were 
buttonhole-stitches of brown silk, the narrow strips of brown constantly in the direst straits, and exposed to all the tribu- 
have a centre line of chain-stitching, worked with brown > ’ lations from robbers, pirates, storms, and sea, and fire. The 
wool. The brown strips of cloth are worked in vandyked } action was always vehement, the situations were constantly 
lines, with double threads of blue and olive silks crossed with > changing, the interest of the reader was constantly on the 
white wool. A fringe of different colored silks ending in ? 3 stretch. The whole of literary experience proves that, 
tassels, finishes the outer edge of the appliqué work. At > } though there is room for other schools of fiction—for the re- 
each corner of the sofa cushion are balls and tassels of the ” } flective, the humorous, the sentimental—yet stories of ad- 


“wools used in the rest of the work. 

We also give, in the front of the number, engravings of a 
fashionable PARASOL AND FAN, both being the very latest 
styles. Elsewhere we give numerous new and beautiful 
patterns fur the Work-Table. 


5 ; venture have the most permanent hold.” 


away, can be utilized in growing new fruit. Pierce the can, 


; oS 
Otp Frurr anp Mear Cans, that generally are thrown 
for example, with one or more pin-holes, and then sink itin 





Tue New Coors rival the tints, in a forest, on an autumn } the earth near the roots of strawberry or other plants. The 
day. The various shades of browns now appearing are only { pin-holes are to be of such size that when the can is filled 
to be met with there. Copper-brown, golden-brown, the { with water the fluid can escape, into the ground only very 
brown of the Roman Campagna, and a brown called “feuille { slowly.” Thus a quart can, properly arranged, will extond 


de bouleau d’automne,” are all prominent, and the last 
notably so. saameatthranane a 2 fe 
taken its place. 

“None Equat Perznson’s."—The Prescott (Ark,) Dispatch 
says, “We take a number of magazines, but none equal 
Peterson's for good reading.” 

(400) 


its irrigation to the plant through a period of several days. 
It must then be refilled. Practical trials of this method of 
watering leave no doubt of its success. Plants thus watered 
flourish and yield the most bounteous returns throughout 
the longest droughts. In localities where water is scarce the 
planting of fruit-cans, as here shown, will be found profitable 
as a regular gardening practice. 
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Appitions May Be Mane to clubs for “ Peterson” at the } 
price paid by the rest of the club, It is never too late to { 
make additions, as back, numbers, from January, can always > 
be supplied. Nor is it ever too, late to get up clubs. Clubs may } 
begin with any number, but, al clubs will be entered as be- 
ginning with January, and hack numbers sent, unless other- 
wise directed. All the members. of a club, however, must 
begin with the same number, The new subscribers to 
“ Peterson ” for 1881 have already greatly exceeded those of 
last year. Everybody is taking this magazine. Never was it 
so popular. Send for a specimen, and get up a club. Our 
clubs, and the premiums, are as follows: 

Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, ¢ 
with either our large steel engraving, “Gran'father Tells Of } 
Yorktown” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto 
ALBUM. 

Four copies for one, year for $6.50, or six copies tor $9.00, 
or ten copies for $14,00, with an extra copy of the magazine for 
1881 as preminm. 

Five copies for one year, for $8.@0, or seven copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra copy for 
premium. or either the steel-engraving, or ALBUM. 

These terms are so low, these, premiums are really so valu- 
able, that no othev magazine can enter into competition with them, 

To Br Economicat does not imply that you must be mean. 
There is a wide difference between extravagance and sordid- 
ness. The true rule is never to waste money, on the one 
hand ; and on the other, not to stint yourself and family. 
Indulge yourself in what you can well afford. It not only 
makes life happier for you, but it helps to support other 
people. If nobody spends, nobody can earn. Thrift does 
not mean miserliness. 

We Comprty Witn as many requests for patterns, etc., as 
possible, but we are unable to comply with all. To do that 
we should have to print a magazine of five hundred pages 
monthly. We, however, select the things which seem to be 
most in request, and so, as we cannot gratify all, we gratify ° 
the greatest number. 

“ Cueapest AND Best.”—The Central Falls (R. I.) Visitor, 
noticing our last number, says, “ Peterson's fully sustains its 
reputation as being the cheapest and best Ladies’ Magazine 
published. It should find a place in every household,” 


For Twenty Years.—An old subscriber sends. us two 
dollars for 1881, and says, “I have taken ‘Peterson’ for 
nineteen years, and feel that I must take it this to make 
twenty.” We hope she may live to take it for a hundred. 


Every Woman, Rich or Poor, ought to understand 
household affairs. It is as much her business as it is that of ; 
her husband to follow his profession, be at his office or store, 
work at his trade, or take care of his investments. 


For Firry Cents we will send, to any subscriber, a copy 
of “ Gran’father Tells of Yorktown.” Every family, really, 
ought to have this picture. Remember, this is the “ York- 
town Centennial” year. 

“ CapTivaATE ANY Lapy.”—The Shippensburg (Pa.) Chron- 
icle says of our last number: “ It is just the kind to captivate 
any lady. Peterson's keeps its rank as the leading lady’s 
magazine of the country.” 

“Best Famity Magazing.’"—The PeekskiJl (N. Y.) Mes- 
senger says. “ Peterson is ‘on hand, first in time as in excel- 








lence. All who wish the very best family magaziue should ; 


be sure to get Peterson.” 


WE INsERT ADVERTISEMENTS, in a few extra pages at the 
end of each number, because it is a great convenience, espe- 
cially to persons living in remote rural districts, to know 
where to buy articles they rant, and get them by mail, But 
we assume no further responsibility. We give the advertiser 
a chance to speak of his wares, but the public must deter- 
mine for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. We 
do not guarantee advertisements. No magazine or news- 
paper does, or can. 

“ At. THE OrHERs ComBINED.”—The Rayville (La.) Beacon 
says of this magazine: “Its low price, numerous fashion 
plates, patterns, engravings, and especially the entertaining 
character of its reading matter, seem to render it the favorite 
of our lady friends, for more of them ask us to order it for them 
than all the other magazines combined.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Linda, By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of those rare 
novels, which can be read, with the same pleasure, by this 
generation, as it was, when it first appeared, by the last 
one. The tale is one of the lower Mississippi, and is not 
only full of incident, not only a charmingly told love-story, 
but is one of a semi-historical value, for it depicts a state of 
society now passed'away forever. The career of Linda is 
followed, from earliest childhood, up to her happy marriage ; 
a career full of vicissitudes, and one made almost intolerable, 
at times, by a tyrannical step-mother. The character of the 
hero, Roland Lee, is a very noble one, and is powerfully 
sketched. The! Mesérs. Peterson, we believe, intend issuing 
new editions of all Mrs. Hentz's novels. We are glad of 
this, for, in the whole range-of American literature, there is 
nothing of its kind superior to these fictions. They are em- 
phatically for the domestic hearth. 

Gleanings In The Fields Of Art. By Edward D. Cheney. 1 

vol.,12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—We have here a work 
of real merit, Greek art, early Christian.art, Byzantine art, 
the urt of the Renaissance, and modern art (German, 
Spanish, French, English, and even American) are all dis- 
cussed, with breadth as well as impartiality. Of course, in 
the comparatively limited space of three hundred pages, 
these subjects cannot be handled exhaustively. But they 
are treated of at sufficient length for popular purposes, and as 
it is to the general public that the book is addressed, we do 
not see how the treatise could be improved. 
*" Poems Of Many Years And Many Places, By William Gib- 
son. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The most ambi- 
tious of these poems is “Castellamare,” but there are others 
equally good, though generally shorter. Some are in 
rhymes, some in blank verse, but we prefer Mr. Gibson, 
when he uses the former, better than when he tries his hand 
at the latter. The poems bears the impress of travel in 
many lands, and are full of reminiscences of Italy especi- 
ally. The volume is very beautifully printed and bound, 

Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—Miss Townsend has a special circle of literary 
admirers, who will welcome this volume with real pleasure, 
for, in her line, she has no superior. More than this, the 
story will interest the general public, having in it elements 
of universal popularity. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Parlor Varieties, Plays, Pantomimes and Charades, By Emma 
E. Brewster, 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—aA very 
excellent cdllection of its kind, which will be found useful 
for persons wishing to get up charades, parlor plays, etc. 

Lost Iu A Great City. By Amanda M, Douglas, 1 vol.,12mo, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a story of very unusual 
power. The incidents, though so strange, are quite probable, 


$ as those familiar with our great cities know, 
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‘ in the soil, and thus plants’ are 'reprotiuced year after year, 


Premrvm EncRavinas For Forty Cents.—Many requests | Often to the annoyance of gurdéniers. The tree-like plant, 


have been made to us that we should sell copies of our 


for it grows to thé height of fiftéen td twenty feet in warm 


premium engravings. We, therefore, offer, fo subscribers to climates, presents quite an ornamental appearance and afew 
this magazine, but to no others, to send either of the following ; plants are often allowed to remiain as an unique and pretty 


for fifty cents: 

Tue SURRENDER oF CoRNWALLIS,. . . .” . (27in. by 20) | 
Wasuincton’s Aprev To His GENrRAIs, . . (27 “ “ 20) 
Dares G6 TER, . 5.6 ke ee 0 we 
Bunyan IN Jall,. ... . eee BL 
WaASHINGTON’s First Levaew wrt His Wits 2 a 
Tue Srar or BETHLEHEM, . . a a 
“Our Farner Wao Art IN Heaven,” ieee i 


WasuiIncTon AT TRENTON, . . . ‘ere: fa 
RSENS WEREE-DAY, =. wg 8 ww 8 to, CO. .* 1B) 
Curist WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, . . . . (24 “ “ 16) ; 


Nor Lost put Gone Berorr, . .... . (24% “ 16) } 
Curisrmas MORNING, . . . . ee On. ee 
GRan’FATHER TELIS OF Yousrown, E50 tS * D 
WasHINGTON aT VALLEY Force, . .. . . (27 “ “ 20) } 
Tue ANGEIS or CuRistmas,. . . . . . « (20% “ 16) 3 
Tue PARABLE OF THE Litres, . . . o, QO“ “ 38); 


Always say, when remitting, which pe is desired. 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Steeet, » 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

More ImprovemMEnts.—Enlargement of the Beatty Factory. 
Increasing business has made necessary an enlargement of } 


the Beatty Organ Factory, at Washington, N.J., and the } 


erection of a new foundry and machine shop, in order to 
meet the demand promptly, The main building is to be ex- 


tended 100 feet, with an additional wing 80 feet long. Anew ; 
engine of 150 horse power will also be purchased, He has } 
also bought 11 acres of land, adjoining his factory, for piling ° 
away lumber, residences for his workmen, etc. Mr. Beatty > 
offers Parlor Organs at extremely iow prices, and to any ? 


purchaser who will visit his factory, and select the instrument 


in person, he will deduct $5 from his advertised prices to pay > 


their travelling expenses, He is o 


tended purchasers visit his establishment. It is said that ) 
Mr. Beatty is very successful in his business, and that he is 


selling more instruments, that are sold direct to the public, 
than any other house. Mr, Beatty earnestly requests that 
intended purchasers visit him, and see that the instruments 
he advertises so largely are just as he represents them, Read , 
his new advertisement. 


Tue Best Catatocve of cheap, yet entertaining, novels, } 


is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. They publish all the } 
most readable fictions. Catalogues are forwarded gratis. ; 


Send for one, and select your summer reading. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


[Meprcan Borany—OF THE GARDEN, Frevp anp Forest.) } 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—Castor Ort PLANT—Rrcrxvs Communts. 


This is a stout annual herb with large peltate palmi-lobed ‘ 
leaves, divided into seven to nine lance-shaped lobes, smooth 


é 


too glad to have in- } 


variety of vegetation. The friit'is'a roundish, glaucous 
capsule, with three projecting sides, covered with tough 
\ epines and divided into three cells, each containing one seed, 
which is expelled when the pod or capsule bursts. 
These seeds resemble small ; ate oval, compressed, 
very smooth and shining, grayish with reddish brown spots, 
etc, 
Mothers should caution their children against picking up 
} and eating these seéds as they drop, as from three to five’ 
have produced alarming consequences ‘to the stomach and 
bowels by their violent action. A wife of a well-known 
physician, on one occasion, nearly 10st hier life by the impru- 
} dent eating of less than a dozen of the'sdeds, a8 she loitered 
ina garden. The process of boiling, heating and expressing 
the oil from the seeds, seems to rémove this acrid quality. 
The plant is a native of the Indies, but is cultivated largely 
° in this country, especially in the States north of the Ohio 
} river, Missouri, etc., for its sceds, whence is abstracted by 
é : boiling, or roasting and expression, the oil so well known in 
every nursery in the land! When h hy displ 
this agent from the household, it will still find a useful place 
$ in the arts, as a grease for iron axles, etc, 
3 The medical uses are well known to every old mother and 
} nurse in the land, we presume, and little need be said here. 
> A decoction of the green leaves has been applied locally to 
$ the breasts to promote the secretion of milk, and it is 
} claimed that an infusion of the leaves given internally will 





} produce like favorable results when there is a deficiency of 

2 milk in the young mother. In diarrhoea, dysentery, painful 

} condition of the bowels, cramps, colics, etc., castor oil, with 

» or without laudanum, still holds its prime rank., When 

2 there is spasm of the bowels, the action of the oil will be 

} facilitated and relief more promptly obtained. by combining 

} two or three drops of laudanum with the oil for young 

$ children, or ten to twelve drops for adults, In infantile 

¢ diarrhoea, small doses of castor oil, one-half to one teaspoon- 
$ ful on camphor water, or fennel-seed water, will soon change 
the color of the discharges for the better. “Castorea” 

} comes in well in these cases, Habitual costiveness has been 

$ overcome in many instances by the following plan: A table- 

{ spoonful or even two, should be first taken so as to empty 

> the bowels well. On the next day, half-teaspoonful less 
should be taken and each subsequent day ‘a like reduction 

» should be made until the dose is reduced to less than a tea- 

spoonful, which will continue to act sufficiently well. 

} Locally castor oil is used in India as a dressing to ring- 
worm and other cutaneous affections. It has been used by 
mothers in this country to cure the itch, by destroying the 
insect; as a dressing to burns, scalds and erysipelatous in- 
fiammations. - A thick coating twice a day is applied. 

Various expedients have been resorted to, in the adminis- 

{ tration of castor oil to lessen or disguise its taste. We shall 
mention but two or three. It is absolutely disguised in 

t fresh, lively porter, or porter froth: pretty well in hot 
sugared coffee; less so in hot sugared milk with some salt 

added: floating on wine; or peppermint water; mixed with 

(an equal quantity of macilage of gum arabic and the juice of 

a sweet Florida orange and swallow promptly. If fresh and 

pure, it can scarcely be'said to be either acrid or nauseous. 


on both sides, and of a bluish-green color. Flowers are § 


moncecious, apetalous, forming a pyrimidal terminal raceme, 
tlic lower ones male, the upper ones female flowers. The 
stem is erect, hollow, smooth, somewhat purplish towards 


perate climates. 


the top, branching and from two to eight feet high in tem- } 
$ 


Tt seldom requires a teen planting in gardens, as the ° 


seeds are blown out of the open capsule and again deposited 
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eobee catia as to this department must be sent 


to GEO. Marstenean, Mass. All communica- 


tions are to be headed: “For Perzerson’s.” All are invited 
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to send answers, also, to contribute — 7 puzzles, which » 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@@ 


No. 106.—Matrese Cross, 


s* @*# © # & 
* ses ee @ & * 
s * es *¢ & * * " 
ese & * s* * & 
s*e* ¢ &® & & & & 
ese & * s *¢ & 
s * es * # * * 
* s* * & & € * 
ses © & & & £ 


Tor Section.—{ Read across.)—1. Introspection. 2. A giver. 
3. To petition, 4. A letter. 

Borrom.—(Across.)—1. A letter. 2. To obtain. 3. Sounds, 
3. A clique. 

Lerr.—(Read down.)—1. Fastidious. 2. Belonging wees. 
3. Aserpent. 4. A letter. 

Rieut.—(Down.)—1. A letter, 
4. A small surface. 

CENTRALS.—Down, are who is unable to pay his debts. 

cross, Impudence. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


2. A horse. 3. A runner. 


VioLa. 
No. 107.—Z1G-zae Puzzie. 

1. A little boat. 2. A sailor. 3. A tree. 4. An animal, 
5. Bustle. 6. A liquid. 7. A pronoun. 8. Cunning. 9. Fear. 
10. A pen. 11. An enemy. 

Commencing at the upper left hand corner, read in a zig- 
zag line and you will get bell-shaped. 


Quarryville, N. Y. Ler F. Lee. 


No. 108.—D1amonp. 
1. A letter. 2. A covering. 3. Fondled. 4. Hard, brittle 
metals. 5. Decoration. 6, Rant. 7. Deprived of reason. 8. 
Toothed. 9. fo tell. 10. A song. 11, A letter. 


Santa Clara, Cal. CoMET. 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 
No. 101. 
Watchman. 
No. 102. 
Marocco, Oder, Peru. ECUADOR. 


No. 1038. 


wow 
SHreH on 
arp 


e No. 104. 
Fire. 


No. 105. 


1. Maine. 2. Illinois. 3, Oregon. 4. Idaho, 
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are few things so sensitive. The instrumeit, it should be 


'? remembered, is constructed almost exclusively of various 


kinds ‘of woods and metal; cloth, skin, and felt being used 
also in the mechanical portion. For this reason atmospheric 
changes have a great effect on the quality and durability of 
the instrument, and it is necessary to protect it from all 
external influences which might affect the materials of 
which it is composed. It must be shaded from the sun, kept 
out of 4 draught, and, above all, ‘guarded against sudden 
changeés of temperature. Moisture is the greatest enemy of 
the piano, and it cannot be too carefully guarded against. 
In'a very short time damp will destroy every good point 
about the instrument. The tone becomes dull and flat, the’ 
wires rusty and easily broken, the joints of the mechaniem 
} stiff, and the hammers do not strike with precision. There- 
fore, do not put your piano in a damp room, or between the 
door and the window, Never leave the piano open when- 
not in use, and, above all, when the room is being cleaned. 
A leather cover should be kept on the instrument when not 
in use, and removed every day for dusting. Never leave the 
; piano open after a musical evening or dance. Employ the 
best tuner you can get, and, if a new instrument, let it be 
tuned every two months during the first year, and three 
times a year afterwards; bt it, may require it even 
oftener. 





Keepina Our Motus.—A correspondent of that excellent 
$ paper, the Germantown Telegraph, says: “We never have 
) moths in our carpets or clothing, and I am tempted to tell 
how we purchase immunity from their depredations, In 
May we take everything out of the closets and clothes-rooms, 
and spread bed-clothes, clothing, furs, etc., where the sun 
and air have free access to them. We then wash all the 
wood-work and floors of the rooms, and allow them to air 
thoroughly. Before the sun goes down we gather up the 
articles that have been sunning all day, shake them well, 
and store thém in thitir appointed places. We pin the furs 
up closely in a cotton cloth, saturated with camphor, and lay 
them away in their box This is all we have ever found 
necessary ; but some people in addition tie up little pieces of 
camphor, and lay them away in their boxes.” A friend, who 
does not take up her parlor carpet every year, cleans her 
rooms, then lays a strip of wet muslin along the edges of the 
carpet, and dries every inch of it with a hot iron. She says 
this will effectually keep the moths away.” 


RRA PAE 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every Receipt.in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef Cake-—The remains of cold roast beef, to each one 
pound cold meat allow one-quarter pound bacon or ham; 
seasoning to taste of pepper and salt, one small bunch of 
minced savory herbs, one or two eggs. Mince the beef very 
finely (if under-done it will be better), add ‘to it the bacon, 
which must also be chopped very small and mix well 
together. Season, stir in the herbs, and bind with an egg, 
or two, should one not be sufficient. Make’it into small 
square cakes, about half an inch thick, fry them in hot 
dripping, drain them, and serve in a dish with good gravy 
poured around, © 

Tomato Meat Pie.—Cover the bottom of a dish with bread- 
crumbs, then a layer of cold roast mutton, chopped fine, 
then a layer of tomatoes, sliced, another layer of bread- 
crumbs, another of meat, and another of tomatoes; cover 
with bread-crumbs, and bake until the crust is done brown; 
season as you put the fhe different layers in withi salt, pepper, 





Take Care or Your Pranos.—Ladies frequently act ) and small pieces of butter; it will bear high seasoning, 
towards their pianos as if nothing could injure it. Yet thers ' Serve hot, 
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404 FASHIONS 


FOR MAY. 





Cold Lamb.—Cut up the lamb in small pieces, place ina 


_ skillet, with one chopped green onion, salt, pepper, one bay 


leaf, and peas in quantity with the meat,'a little of the cold 
lamb gravy, flour and butter, and water just sufficient to 
cover it evenly ; let simmer half an hour. When done, add 
the juice ofalemon, . ..... 

VEGETABLES. 

Souffiéed Potatoes.—This elegant, preparation is not very 
difficult to execute, Peel potatoes; cut them, in the direc- 
tion of their length, into slices a quarter of an inch thick; 
fry them, (till they are three parts done, in moderately hot 
fat. Take them out, drain, and let nearly get.cold. Then 
throw them into very hot fat, and plenty of it; keep them 
moving with a slice till they are well soufiéed or swollen, and 
of a nice light brown, which takes place almost immediately. 
Take them out, dust with a little very fine salt, and serve at 
once. 


Turntp-Top Purée.—Take a quantity of turnip-tops, picked ; 


cleav and washed, put them in a saucepan with a little water. 
When thoroughly -done, put them on a hair sieve to drain. 
When all the water is thoroughly drained from them, pass 
them through the sieve. Mix in the saucepan a table- 
spoonful of flour, with about one ounce of butter, add the 
tarnip-top purée, stir well, put in pepper and salt to taste, 
apd serve hot in a dish garnished with fried sippets of 
bread. 

Stewed Peas.—Melt a-quarter of a-pound of butter in a 
saucepan, then add one and a-half pints of young peas, 
pepper and salt to taste, a couple of small onions (whole), a 
small bunch of parsley, and half a head of lettuce, tied up 
together, and a pinch of sugar. Toss on a slow fire till the 
peas are cooked, then remove the parsley, lettuce, and 
onions, and serve with a little finely-minced parsley mixed 
in the peas. 


Asparagus.—Boil in salted water until tender; have very 


A Very. Good Pudding.-Beat lightly the yolks of ten 
eggs, and the whites of six, with three-quarters pound 
sugar, the rind of an orange or two lemons grated, six and 
a-half ounces flour; add one pint of boiling milk. When 
nearly cod, mix in the eggs and sugar, and add a wine- 
glassful of brandy, one-half pound melted butter. Bake it 
an hour gnd a-quarter, and turn it out. 


Stewed Apples—Make a clear syrup of one-half pound 
sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; peel and core the 
apples, without injuring the shape. Let them be in cold 
water till the syrup is ready, to which add the juice of a 
lemon, and the peel cut very fine. Stew the apples in the 
; syrup till quite done. Quarters of oranges may be boiled in 
the same syrup instead of apples. 


Apple Eggs.—Pare and core a convenient number of apples, 
leaving them whole; fill with sugar and pour over water; 
then place in an oven; when nicely baked, take eggs 
prepared as for an omelet, pour in and over the apples, and 
return to the oven for about ten minutes; grate over them 
nutmeg, and serve hot. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding.—One pound flour, or flour 
and bread-crumbs mixed, one-half pound suet, one-half 
pound plums, one-half pound currants, one-quarter pound 
brown sugar, a little salt and spice, a teacup of milk. Mix 
as stiff as possible, and boil from six to eight hours. 

Snowdon Pudding.—One-half pound bread crumbs, one-half 
pound beef suet, one-half pound moist sugar, the rind and 
juice of two lemons, three eggs. Boil two hours, serve with 
wine sauce, 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
Fie. 1—Arrernoon-Dress oF Licut Fawn-CoLorep 
Frencn Bunttne.—The skirt is made of two deep ruffles, 
‘the upper one edged with cardinal red silk. The over-dress 





thin buttered toast on a hot dish, and place a layer of aspar- } is princess shaped, is draped from the front, and is simply 
agus, with the heads all one way; then more toast, and a { looped at the back, and falls in a short train. The waist is 
layer of asparagus, with the heads directly opposite from the { made wiih plaitings on tge shoulders, is cut square at the 


other layer; and so proceed until You use up the asparagus; 
cut with a very sharp knife the asparagus across the middle, 
and pour your drawn or melted butter over it. 
Spinach.—Wash it well through several waters, as it is apt 
to be gritty. Put itinto a pot without any water; let it cook 
slowly, until it is yery soft. Then drain and chop it fine, 
add a piece of butter, pepper and salt to the taste. Put it in 


. & Vegetable dish, and strew over the top eggs, which have 


been boiled hard and finely chopped, or poached eggs. 

New Carrots.—Trim a quantity of the smallest new carrots 
that can be obtained, and boil them in salted water. When 
done, drain off the water, add a piece of fresh butter to the } 
carrots, some parsley, finely minced, a dash of pepper, a 
little powdered sugar, and a squeeze of lemon, moisten with 
a little stock free from fat, and serve very hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Bread-and-Butter Pudding.—Butter your dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then place 
alternate layers of bread-and-butter in rather thin slices, and 
the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly full, observing 
to have currants at the top; then pour over, slowly and 
equally, a custard of sweetened milk, and two or three eggs, 
flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. 2 


Oustard Pie.—Four eggs, one quart of milk, four table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar. Flavor with extract of vanilla or ° 
lemon. Beat the yolks and sugar light, and mix with the, ; 
milk; flavor, whip in the whites, which should be already a 
stiff froth, mix well, and pour into shells, Grate nutmeg 
upon the top. Bake this as a cup-custard, or a custard- 
pudding, in cups, or a deep dish set in a pin of boiling } 
water, 


neck, and filled in with gathered muslin. The trimming of 
‘ the dress is of richly figured satin foulard. Yellow straw 
bonnet, trimmed with fawn color. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s Surr or Brown Fiannen.—The Knicker- 
bocker trousers come to the knees, above long red stockings. 
The blouse-waist has a large collar and loose sleeves. 

Fic. 111.—Watkinc-Dress 0F Hetiotrope-CoLorep Fov- 
LARD.—The rufile at the bottom of the dress is laid in deep 
side-plaitings. The over-skirt is plain and shaw]l-shaped, 
and only slightly gathered. The basque-waist opens over a 
3 silk vest of purple silk, and all the trimmings of the dress 
3 are of purple silk. White chip bonnet, trimmed with a long 
; white plume and purple ribbon. 





Fig. tv.—Watkrnc-Dress or Licut YetLow Nun’s Ver- 
1NG.—The bottom of the skirt is finished by two gathered 
ruffles. . The lower of the over-skirt is pointed at the sides, 
and the upper one round, and trimmed with a silk of the 
same color, figured with light brown. The two skirts are 
draped at the back. The basque is double-breasted, opens 
slightly in front, and is trimmed with the same material as 
the skirt. A shirring of the plain material extends from the 
$ basque to the top of the upper ruffle. Bonnef of Tuscan 
> straw, bound with poppy-colored ribbon, and trimmed with 
yellow and white feathers. 





$ Fie. v.—Wakine-Dress or Brown Camet's Hatn.—The 
; bottom of the skirt is plain in front, and laid in kilt-plaits at 
; the sides and back. The upper part is laid in upright folds, 
and draped at the back. The bodice is made of pearl-gray 
camel's hair, laced down the front, and trimmed with foulard 
; Silk of the color of the bodice, figured in the color of the 
skirt. Hat of white straw, trimmed with brown ribbon, a 
} white feather and red roses, 
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Fie. vi.—Visermd-Dined oF Duw-Sporren Grenapura.— 
The skirt is elaborately trimmed with white lace and scarves 
of the grenadine, "The ‘deep, tight-fitting waist’ is cut with 
deep points on the hips, and a smialler'one at'the back. The 
sleeves, front of the dress, and neck, are trimmed with the 
white lace. Large white straw hat, lited with silk of the 
psa dieaa ep imcen ea: spn ar socom erent! 
the same color, and with yellow roses. 


Fra. vi.— Watkino-Drese oF Dank GREEN Buntine.—The 
deep-plaited flounce is trimmed with a bias plaid satin in 
small lines, dark fed, green and blue. The loose princess 
over-dress is fastened at the waist with a cord and tassel, and 
has a turned-up piece of the plaid ‘satin, forming a milk- 
maid skirt. The cape has a collar of the satin, and the cuffs 
are made of the same material. Straw tat, trimmed with 
bias satin and red roses. : 


Fro. vit—Hovse-Drss or Batiste axp Lace —The 
round skirt is trimmed with three deep Tilkings, edged with 
lace. The tunic opens in front, and is draped and puffed at 
the back. The blouse-bodice is plaited back and front, and 
is edged with lace, and a jabot of lace descends down the 
front of the bodice. 

Fig. 1X. AND X.—Back anp Fnoxt oF WALKING-Dpess oF 
Daticate Brown anp CreaM-Stripsp Limonsing.—The skirt 
has one deep kilt, qdged with a figured satin of the colors of 
the dress. A band of the same is inserted part way up the 
kilt. The scarf-drapery is tied in front. A long, narrow 
drapery at-the back. The blouse-waist has a hood, lined 
with cream-colored silk. All the trimmings are of the 
figured satin. Brown straw hat, with brown feather and 
cream-colored gauze. 

Fic. xt.—WaAtxinc-Drass or Dark Terra Corra RED 
SaTeeN, with polka dots of cream color. Tho dress is of 
the princess shape, with a very déep-kilted flounce. The 
drapery is of the same material and colors, but the'dots are 
larger than on the rest of fhe dress. The collar is also made 
of the large-figured ‘material. ' Straw hat, trimmed with 
cream-colored lace and dark red satin ribbon,’ ~ ' 

Fig, X1.—AFTERNOON-Dress or Licut Biv Sati, figured 
in pale yellow. The two deep-kilted flounces are edged with 
white embroidery. | The princess waist {s finished by a scarf- 
drapery, which is edged: with the embroidery, and is tied’ 
carelessly at the back, Elbow sleeves and square-cut neck.’ 
The chip bonnet is trimmed with light blue surah silk and 
tea-roses. 

Fig. xm1.—Hovse-Dress or Cream Bares, striped with 
cream silk, Princess, tunic, heliotrope satin skirt, and very 
pale heliotrope satin trimmings on the tunic. The skirt is 
bordered with two kiltings. The tunic, which is cut square 
in front, opens below the waist to show the skirt, and is fas- 
tened together again with dark satin bows. The back is 
crossed with a plaiting of the lighter silk, and draped with 
flat bows of the darker shade. A similar plaiting borders 
the top and the square-cut opening. The sleeves are trimmed 
with satin bands 

Fie. xtv.—Hovsr-Dress or Pompapour Satinette, trim- 
med with coffee-colored lace. The skirt is formed of three 
decp plaitings. At the back there are four looped-up drap-’} 
eries, and in front a small tablier, arranged as a demi-tunic, ° 
with upright folds. Long ‘bodice, with ‘square’ basque in 


front, and a small, longer basque'at the back. Large revers’ 


at the top of bodice, which is open at the throat. , Sleeves 
with small flat revers, edged with lace. 

Fre. xv.—Pate Biun Drawn Satin Bonnet, trimmed 
with satin ribbon of“the same shade; long, loose loops and 
feathers at the top of the crown, and narrow blue satin 
strings tied carelessly under the chin. 

Fie. xvi.—Coarss BLack Straw Hat, trimmed with om 
red surah. silk around the crown. 

Fic. xvu.—Lecnorn Srraw Hat, with a large bow of 
gold-colored ribbon and a bunch of poppies on the crown, 

Vou. LXXIX.—28. 


GenErit. Remarks —Bayedere stripes are shown, to be 
used in combination with piain goods, or with goods striped 
lengthwise; but'they are not nearly so elegant, nor so be- 
coming as the lengthwise stripe, as they cut thie figure, and 
should never be worn except by tall women. It is quite im- 
possible to’ describe ‘all the ‘new, soft,'thin woolen, or wool 
and silk materials that appear, though they do not differ 
materially fronf those that have appeared for the last few 
years. Soft buntings, very thin camel’s hair, de bége, and 
small sheperd’s plaids, hold their own in popular favor. The 
cotton goods, as Sateen, Cheviot, Alsace, etc., come in dress 
patterns of both plain and figured material. The plain is 
used for'the under-skirt, and ths figured for the upper-skirt, 
dtapbries; waist, etc. Many of these cotton drosses look as if 
painted by hand, with exquisite bunches of tea-roses, or 
poppies, thrown’ on ‘the draped skirt, or With lilies of the 
valley, rose buds, carnations, or the iris, écattered over the 
material. One very beautiful sateen dress, just imported, 
has a dark blue skirt, with a light blue over-skirt and waist, 
on which biinchés of tea-roses are thrown. The short skirt 
of dark ‘blue is trimmed with deep ruffled of ‘the same, 
leaded by narrow ruffles of the light blue, with wreaths of 
thie tea-roses upon it.’ ‘This has rather a Pompadour effect ; 
but ‘there are other quaint designs in J ese patterns, to 
say nothing of the fruits, birds, etc., which distract one with 
their beauty. 

The foulards ate also extremely beautiful this season, and 
pongees are cheaper than they have been for several years. 

Though the skirts of short dresses are very narrow, the 
draperiés ‘are ‘usually 50 arranged that they have a much 
faller, puffed-out look. Even when dresses for the house 
are made With trains, thé trains are shorter than those worn 
a year or #6 ago. ‘Large, round basqnes, shorter postillion 
waists, coat-bodices and princess dresses are all equally 
popular, thus the wardrobe of any woman can present the 
greatest variety. A dress-waist may be close ard high, or 
open, square, or héart-shape, as suits the Wearer'’s conveni- 
ence; ‘and the sleeves mriy be of the coat style, or full both 
at top and ‘bottom, like the ‘old “bishop sleeve,” as may be 
desired, ' Kilt and knife-plaitings on skirts are dividing the 
favor with puffs and gathered flounces. Black lace, and lace 
woven with steel beads, is much used for trimming black 
dresses; and black dresses are by no means out of fashion, 
especially for middle-aged women. 

Mantes aré‘in the greatest variety; some are large and 
loose, with shirred sleeves and yokes, and others are only 
small capes that sometitnes reach to the waist, and sometimes 
only cover the shoulders. ‘These capes are made of silk, and 
richly trimmed with jet, lace, or fringe; and sometimes are 
made of net, entirely covered with lace, or fringe. More 
serviceable wraps are made of camel's hair, Cheviot cloth, 
flannel, or other light woolen fabbrice, and are of some of the 
; many mantle shapes. 

Bonnets aND Hats are of Tuscan straw, leghorn, chip, 
and some fine English straws called’ Dunstable, as well as the 
$ coarser kinds of straw. They are of all forms and sizes, but 
; the small poke and cap, or cottage bonnets, will most likely 
; be preferred 'to the larger ones; and the ‘hats will be pre- 
} ferred ‘small for tho early sashsier: and larger as the sun 
grows hotter. Flowers are sometimes profusely employed, 
and semetimes only onlarge bunch is tised. 
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OUB PABIS LETTER. 
; Rue pes Perits Onamps. 
The fashions, as the spring goes on, are turning more and 
more to the sober and subdued in the matter of walking 
tojlettes. Oashmeres in varying shades of dark blue (the 
marine blue has been rechristened admiral blue) dark red, 
and dark green, are the favorite materials for such costumes, 
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satin being the trimming most in vogue. Black cashmeres, 
trimmed with satin, are of course always in; good style. 
These sober, quiet-looking dresses are a reaction fram the 
plaids, and mixed goods, and fancy worsted brocades, that 
have been fashionable for a season or two past. They are 
made with a scarf mantelet or with a jacket, which may be 
either half or tight-fitting, by way of a wrap. The corsage 
is made pointed before and behind, and sloping up 4 good 
deal upon the hips.. The. close coat-sleeve. maintains its 
popularity. As to the skirts, overskirts of every styleare | 





with a large tassel of shaded floss silk, intermixed with seed- 
pearls, / 


Flowers area good deal worn on, evening-dresses now. 
They are, put on en cordeliere, that. is to eay, ina flat garland 
extending from one shoulder to the opposite side of the waist. 
Clusters to match are set amongst the draperies of thi skirt, 
and a small knot is placed on the wearer's hair. The 
flowers most usually employed are large crushed roses, or very 
large poppies, and are worn without any foliege. A black 
satin, decorated with large, dark red poppies in that fashion, 


going out of fashion. Three plaited flounces, wide enoygh ‘ forms an effective toilette for a brunette. Pale pink roses 
to extend from the hem to some little distance above the / are employed on cream-white, or pure white dresses, and 
knee, are met by a scarf drapery laid.in flat folds, and { white roses on pale pink,satin.. A charming garniture for a 
falling in long looped ends behind. Or else, the. three } pale blue ball-dress is composed of large white poppies, their 
plaited flounces, and the scarf-drapery form the trimming of } petals shaded to a pale yellow at the contre. 

the skirt in front, while the back is.covered with looped Bonnets composed of beads are the latest novelty in the 
draperies of the cashmere, Still another style has the skirt ' millinery line. They are yery handsome, very effective, and 
covered with three wide-plaited flounces. These reach to the ; will prove very desirable. They are of the capote shape, and 
edge of the corsage, which is a deep cuirass. Under the ‘ are trimmed with flat ostrich feathers, matching the beads 
edge of the corsage is placeda flat scarf of watered silk, with ; in hue, and set on around the brim and the, back of the 
long, broad ends, which are looped behind. Then I have ; crown. - Garnet beads and small jet beads form handsome 
seen a skirt covered up ) the front with narrow flounces, } bonnets for elderly ladies. A bonnet of pale blue beads, 
headed with three shirrings, these flounces alternating with ( with a trimming of pale blue and yellow feathers, or one 
pufis of satin, A plaiting of satin edged the skirt all round, all in white jet, and trimmed with white ostrich plumes, are 
The back was of cashmere, caught here and there, into a } very lovely for younger wearers. ‘ 
slight fullness, and bordered all around, and up the juncture Lucy H. Hoorzr. 
with the front of the skirt, with a bias band of satin. The 
corsage was made with a pointed. vest of satin. 

Dresses in two materials, and in two shades of the same 
color are extensively woru. Short skirts are all the rage for . ‘ 
all dancing ladies, even for the largest of balls, and the most CRN ae P FAP RAO PS, 
sumptuous of materials, They are made positively short, , Fic. 1.—Boy’s Dress or Dark GREEN PLaip.—The trousers 
the hem clearing the ground by full an inch all round. For ; Teach to the knee, . The deep blouse-waist has.» yoke, apd is 
young girls, satin corsages are worn with skirts of tulle, that } confined by a belt. 
graeeful material haying superseded the heavier nuns’ yeil- i Fic. 11.—Girw’s Dress or Bronze Linen, trimmed with 
ing. For young married ladies, satin continues, to.be the ; colored Russian embroidery. The jacket and tunic open in 
material most in yogue, especially for short ball-dresses. front over the skirt, which is trimmed with three kilt-plafted 

Only middle-aged or elderly ladies, who have given up all } ruffles. Brown straw hat, trimmed, with a heavy cord and 
ideas of dancing, still cling to the long, stately train. The } brilliant wing. 
introduction of these short skirts is bringing about a revival of Fi4, lu —Gir1's Dress or DezP Buvr Prroare, figured 
the use of fine real lace for dress-trimming, as the Chantilly } with red spots. The colors are reversed in the ‘bias trim- 
or point lace flpunces can be used on them without any } ming. . The bodice id plaited in front, and cut in long points 
dread of the delicate fabric being torn to shreds, as was the,‘ on the sides to correspond with the handkerchief-shaped 
case when the long trains were so d ted. _ The fi ; tunic, Straw hat, trimmed with along white plume. 
are set straight acrogs the front of the skirt in slightly 
gathered. ruffles, or they are arranged to fall over narrow ‘ 
plaitings of satin, set in at either side of the skirt, Inthe | 
first named instance, the lace flounces are sometimes caught : 
here and there with tiny bouquets of very small flowers, ‘ ied hte wart host 
Worth has just introduced a very beautiful style for long. ; After many inquiries from our subscribers, we, have established 
skirted ball-dresses, namely that of shaded dresses; the train : ¢ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit, 
being of the darkest shade, the side breadths or revers a tint { Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
lighter, and the front of the lightest hue. For a beautiful ; enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
married lady of the American colony, a tall, pale, stately ; 4 every,article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle- 











brunette, he has just finished a magnificent satin dress in } 
that style. The train is of a new vivid hue, something 
between orange color and golden-brewn color, which is 
called gwoflé color. The side-pieces. of the skirt are in old- 
gold color, and the front is of a delicate pale yellow, crossed 
with bands of fine embroidery on white floss silk in transpar- ‘ 
ent white gauze. The low-necked gnd shortsleeved waist { 
are trimmed with bands of the same embroidery. In three } 
shades of pink, the toilette would be equally beautiful. For 
an older lady, he has made the corsage and train of emerald- ‘ 
green velvet, the side-pieces of the skirt in apple-green satin, } 
and the skirt-front of satin in the very palest shade of green, ’ 
a new and delicate tint called April-green (vert d’Avril.) 
Searves of shaded silk are also shown as an adjunct to the 
dresses of young ladies; they are very wide, and are com- 
posed of a soft twilled surah that does not crush in tying. 
The darkest tint runs along one side, and is shaded to the { 


men's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, and underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, will be promptly 
attended to, at extra low prices, 

The advantages gained by ow subscribers sending their orders 
to our Purchasing Agenoy ave been appreciated by the large 
number who have been served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only.on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con- 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them. Address all communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626; Philadelphia; Pa. 

Ba In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, then register you 


faintest one at the other. They are finished at each end ? letter. 
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HE ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 

its intrinsic. merit has won 
21a wide popularity. It is univer- 
(| sally known as combining sweet: 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 





Absolutely Pure. 


3 Composed of Grape Cream Turtar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Yt. Contains nothing — Full weight. Forfeited if not 











as represented. All other kinds have filling. Sample and 
test to detect filling, free by mail, In cans only. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all GEO. 0. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
applicants. 4@ A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 








All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Curds, (no 2 Alike), 1 name 
5 on, 10c. Cirnton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


Marchal & Smith Fiano Co- 


THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT 
‘SENT ON TRIAL. 
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Twenty Years’ ipetice Not one Dis iets Purchaser. 













A Momepte Consideration will show the sonst a superior instrament from us. trust to their 
shrew e want of information o' toe ts they se Me” Wena ot know 

be oe Abs Tectne ong, a onde ye must send instruments so ir o be hidden, Grier direct thom this 
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7a lt gies & SMITH, 8 West Eleven t, New York. 
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and AL, 
Cough, Cold, Asthnia,: 
pom ad troubles thats 
use “ Witbor’s Pure Cad. 


To One 





Has been thomsen provedto bea True Source of Economy. 
Every lady in the United States will find it to her advantage 
to see samples of our new- 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 
Before purchasing elsewhere. et 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST. 

Silks, Satins;'Velvets, Noveltics-in Silks, Dress 
Goods, Colored and Black, Woolen Goods, 
etc.; in all the Latest Styles, Mailed Free 

Upon Application. vr 


We furnish Ladies’ ‘Suits, Cloaks, « Ulsters, .Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg Edgings, Laces, 
Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Upholstery Goods, 
Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents and Children, Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys’ Clothing, Millinery, 
and Carpetings, at the lowest prices for finest goods, We 
have the Largest 


in this country, and our mail order business is only equalled 
by the'Bon Marche of Paris. We neither misrepresent nor 
deal in worthless articles. 

Our mail matter represents every State in the Union, 
daily. Our system of filling orders by-tiail 
expeditious. Qurinvariable rule is to give those not presént 
to make their own selections, the best choice, All not 
perfectly satisfactory anechoaely cxenongrmcs © ney 
refunded. Our sole motive is to please our custom 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more co than ever. 
Do not fail to send for one immediately. It will cost you 
nothing, and may be the means of Saving money. 


J ORDAN, MARSE & C0., 
Washington & Avon Sts., 


BOSTON, MASS,, U. 8. Ae 








Kv LAAN 


;OHAN) 








PRINTING PRESSES 


from "76 cents to 2 $176. Circulars 


free, 
cent 
JOSEPH WwarTeoe. 

19 Murray Street, New York. 
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.-) 108 “NO! TENSION’? Silent Sewing Machine, 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without Ten- 
sion, Bobbin<er Shuttle!—O really Light- 
Running Machine !—Only © with Stitch- 
Regulator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—_Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health!—. for Hand oh Treadle! 


Correspondence solici 
Willoor & Gitbe S. ke, 668 Broadway, N. Y. 





AWS 





MITTENS, EDGINGS, EMBROIDERY &s: 
Samples of this Sik and an Illustrated Book of Rules for 
$enton réceipt ofa 8-cént stamp. 


using the sa 
Address, 'Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the South 
Kensington Stitch, sent to any address, on application to 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PERFUMED \LATEST STYLE CARDS! 

Motto, Moss Rose, Tally, Violet, Snowflake Ja Lace, 

no two alike, by return mail, 10¢. 
Cloth Bowne Book of sixty fashi: varieties of Chromo, 

ay Prctorial and Gilt-Edge, Cards, 25c. CAXTON 

TING CO., Northford, Conn. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


\) For the Ladies! 











‘Wehave had manufactured expressly to 

our order by one of the leading jewelers of 

the country, an an immenee ates of an be 
t new, clagens 8 Rolle 

a arm, & 

section of which is shown in our illustra- 

tion, Itis nocheap affair, but a most beaa- 

tiful and uable article, to 

be of fine, heavy rolled gold whichis 

the most mality © 
5 of this descr! are worn 


ladies in our city, and 
detect it poke wee a chain 


charm ig enc 
lined jewel-be box, in which it may always 
be pert eect in use. ee the parpors 
r to rtion 
Ph far os 
i tu ofo 
u _ - pw aed Fas £9 


a — C) ow woo ay" spre and 
charms, paid to any eddrets 
paying 1.10, Tuts i not half the re: 


value of the goods, AW every lad a 
= to nowt an, elerant, ot ela 
ace and c and eve 
gentlewan tho wishes t) make pots] @ band: 7 


tee 
re ted, and will 
v pnd A aration Ame ed, We are an 
ouse, with a reputation for 
> shasiiity tomalataln, can wesguansacyed 
misrepresent o oe apes in any particu 
Write at once and get your neck » £0 that 
all your friends may seeit, Address 
. M. LUPT 87 Perk Place, 


New York. 
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ri mda as the atready were, & 
“D ‘eh ed, Chemists ar pt 
which are Convert 


trial istry and of the conditions of a healthy 
skin are required. The use of elementary substan- 
ces, with infinite Tha anak the ry (agree of 
mani ng processes, whi both deli- 
cate and lligent, are anader 

\ Afver years of persevering study and costly ex- 
periments, Mr. L. EECKELAERS, Soap’ Manufao- 


turer and Perfumer of Brussels, has discovered a 
mew system of manufacture which possesses great 
tapestry over all other methods, 
most delicious perfumes, the plants of richest 
aroma, the most exquisite balms have been brought 
into use to give Mr. EECKELAERS’ products, un- 
rior value for their softening properties. 
oe in Medical Chemistry, of highest renown, have pronounced these (some of 
show the artistic manner in wh: 


NEW: TOILET: SOAPS. 


‘The manufacture of TOILET SOAPS is one of the 
most important and difficult branches of industry. 
A Pons knowledge of perfuméry, of indus- 





ich they are placed’ before the public) unexcelled for 





purity and free from alkali. 





They are especially recommended to Indies and to mothers of families for the toilet of chil- 
dren, and are conscientiously offered to.all persons of taste and intelligence as uniting ey 


quelity one can desire to find in 


amatticle fitted to the. most refined toilet. By the'combined yse of glycerine, so health-preserving to the skin, with a 


proper proportion of oil-of sweet almonds and spermaceti, he has enabled to exten 





BuANCHEUP& CONSERVATION DE LAP EAU Bt 


ATION UNIQUE 


INVENTS PA 


ECKELAERS 
Pca R~PARFUMEUR 
Bruel es. 








@ soap of unparalleled quality. 





The reasonable price of EECKELAERS’ NEW TOILET SOAPS—they poles no dearer than the American 
manufacturrs—places them within the reach of all, and guarantees them an wnprecedented sale in the United States, 
for which Messrs. KE. FOUGERA & CO.., 30 North William Street, New York, are Sole Agents. 

SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 












FREE BY MAIL. . 
| Roses of the best named sorts, 18 
12 Gera best new sorts, - 


Roses 
16 Tube R 
la as ait flowerin 





se 


8 Of eac! 
4 
12 | 
12 New 





a a} P. CRITCHELLS. 


NCINNATA ry O ie 








Cr 3 Ee” SS 
NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other work, with 
much new and attractive mattcr. Is the newest and best 
method for the Piano-Forte ever published. Isa great help 
to the teacher, and interesting forthe pupil: Price, @2.75. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AGENTS WANTED { 





The Ladies’ Companion is a 
pan ery! . (Ft hangs on the 
wall, out of the reach of the “little 
St ceemeie ers 

ins, four 

paarst r is cs Way pants 
——e for room, as ara 
help to keep n thelr respective 
places. Thisis the best article 
you ever saw. . One little;girl, nine 

ears old, in Iowa, sold 50 in two days. 
be in Mi has sold over 


4,000 at retail, since last July. Never 
was an article invented that sells equal 
to this. 
with best terms to 


stampsor currency. Address allorders 


F.M. VAN ETTEN, 
208 La 8: treet, Chicago, 
Sewinea CompANIoN. _ = 


ca VRS. 
Ne plus ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Economy 
Five Grand f Mecaon re. Parties to Europe, giving 
choice of dates and dang Tan gh 27th, June llth, and July 
2d, 1881. Prices varying #350 to 8600. Travel 
and Hotels First-class, all necessary expenses included. 
Pamphlet with Map containing full particulars sent free 
by mail on request. Tourist Tickets Trav- 
elers issued by all routes. en 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broad: 
BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. 








» N. ¥. 
x, 4197 





the same time on the diseases of the 
J 


Liver, Bowels and Kidneys, 


* This erate tt wonderfui 
WHY ARE WE SICK?}/ 


Because we atlow these great organs to be 
aor torpia, and poisonous humors 
‘ore forced into th 
naturally. 


A 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESS, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


their power to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 





om 





MAS. LYDIA E. PIRKHAM, OF LYWK, MASS., 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
‘VECETABLE COMPOUND. 


Tan Fosttive Care 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population, 

It will eure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consecuent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve an. expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of uevelopment. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes fai » flatul destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves of the st h 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either.. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be withou, LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

a@ Sold by all Draggists. Ga 
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VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


SOPRA BI ay 
s trial ro 





: Outfits 
ie Reeaie ieeaccs fe si at grect vio. 
Eh gestemee nar nete kawepeerigce 


pecialty. C.W. Story, 26 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


fag Sat teting Wind Shade Rollers, 


411 


to All Others. 
5 ASK YOouR pote. ce FOR THEM. 


Sl, 63 & BE Centre St., New York. 





ALABA STI i 


a Giprker yo 6 


For Hala, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
ComRs=et 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

jar IS NOT EXOELLED. 


é Recent improvements add much 
fg to its already extensive populart- 
“ty. Sample by mail, $1.50, For 
‘asale by all leading jobbers and . 

: Manufactured only by 
FOY, pote &COo., 


EW HAVEN, CONN. 


50 Sati Eu. "PARDER, Fe Fair ht Scat 


or sam) 
yet 


ae 
or Boston. 











ta alalie FLOWERS 
“ AGREEW-HC USE AI YOUR 000! 


oe. 


Sey ‘ ja aaa ti] 


& CO., P; 0. 











Cards, Chromo, Mot 


Roses, etc. all new style,name 
on 10e, Ag’ts samples 


ay A. Spring, Nosthford, ct 


cae | 50 





"Fine Table Silverware sinet Given Away! 


prapees pry large ontlay 
of we cae Page ee of fay, rarest and 
poe FAD gevck onl 

always been Ao om Eg mer ete 
than a sayshing ele, as wlll w ltie, pees Ae 
more to the beauty of it a handsome service 
pallette) Se San aakren 


the carga ph of es ft way ty irae 
A 


vis.? Pareto 
ae 


4 
blic first-class Silver-Piaved Ware peor delow the cost of very oi 
anythin; 
ver! fe nowt 


Butter Dish has 





we have at last the 
pe ek at a reduction of Sutly | two-thirds the 
rdinary china, 
3 at which we are now 
takes more pride in than her 
ho excuse for any one to be wi 
wholesale ai 





former cout, abd ara 
as ind Warehes faa 
m amews 

her valley "and whet will 


thous ft. th In order to ttre 
pate Bing 


etal pure im 
ver-fintshed, It fs of full famfly bm ~se4 ny 
h the latest patent Ln itis easily kept clean, and will 





ist of ve plecee by express, seoure meely bones, "peered pontr as possinin at dsrues ols inion. 
o' secure’ |) mn to ie nation im 
pervect eee f % or we will pe them C. O. D., provided One Doliar accompanies the order, 
same to be Medected ter from the bifi. Or we any one of the OD geny! securely boxed and packed, by 
express, upon reoeipt of 81.50, and you have the priviogs sot soudiag the belance,.04 for the remaining four pieces iw the 
set, after you have This opportun relies tonne agnifi ° We have established a 
* in New York city a “y Dey Street where oot ¢ our goods will be found on exhibition, and if you ere in the city we would 
like to have you call and see fot yourself, or if you have a friend or acquaintance in New York, please ask them to call on us 
Wiematinntena tonenton jon waa iea Te ee ee ee a Lod Ng yreyomens 
juferior ‘are, as each piece f ue Standard Silver stam! ainly upon 2 “on 
jy Fog ware, and not being a, ati ean return it, and bis or her money will be Fefunded. Remittances made by 
Post Prafton New York (payable to Standard Silver ) <P oe eet, at cee y a 
re rom Hien, BR Oy Cy ae oe es ee 
1,882, .. STANDARD SILVER 


iG 


38 Dey Strcet, New York. 
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Lagiet and Mont SieGaners Extent!) 
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FROST & eke 2 
ane Bie Eee arn Bouquet, aa or ate ed with 
coo New York. 


ORGANS 2 +m, Stops. 


met foe 
ashington, N. J 
a CARDS. 1} antec Caats elegant designa, 
 benatifal colors, selected by our agents in 
rmany, and Italy. | Card ceperenes “208 25 
for largo eollection of ey and price list. 
“R Garp Co.,” Box 2627, Reston: 























NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 


aaane Ios Bride fa telling eh that t Hop Bitters are are 


as H Buchu, Mandrake and Dand + Which 
dreso a ‘used, reli " tot Pr era ne Oe 





[ 2 a poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister 
mother, or daughter, a be made the re. of 
health by a few, bottles of Hup Bitters, Will you § 
let them suffer Sen d for Ci Circular to 

HOP Sertuns MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., or London, “Eng. 


‘a Day, “Cartgewith name and 
A() mobbceo case EN bowen case, 10 cents. = Oe sie Ee Conn. 
Gold and Bily Chrome Cards, with n 10 ce 
3| ‘post-paid. ¥ @LR REED. wo Nassety Ye 
AND NOT 
WEAR OUT- 


Circulers 
Dey § St..N.V. 











The ‘Permanent Cure of  Catarrh. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO. y 


CATARRH was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen yall I was first attacked by 
& slight cold; followed with deafuess and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, 
weak, inflamed e hawking, rising of vile, matter, black and sonijetimes blood mucus, coughing, with-great sore- 
ness of the lungs. The liver and stomach 4vero polluted with the,diseased maiter running from the head.” Com- 

any ‘pastorate, I compounded my CATARRH TFIC, and cured myself. Now-at the age of 
sixty-seven, I can speak for hours with no ty, and never havehad in the whole Jhiztean Seow ouTLD ae test 


return of the disease, 
TO CATARRH SUFFERERS: 


Mag tho cases have a oon to'\me for: relief. 
thousands have receiyed Specific and are 

We deem it only fair that ges one that 

eared. are Cowie have the opportunity to ascertain 


oe We are able to accom all that we 
Seren ce se we add a few of the many htindreds of 
— romaen of those dhia ave. ete succes: treated, almost any of 
11 doubtles: to an inquiry by letter, if accom; ed 

os a oes to pa postage. We have usands of these 


from all classes— cians, cl en, ju 
evince wee physicians, cleng the co 





Thos. J, Daily, Homer, Champaign Co., Mil.; Judge J. Collett, Lima, 0.; W, 8. Saishes, a), Wile Teta Rev. Thos 
Allen, Day a fh B Fairfi “en LL im Linouln, Neb.; Rev.E. 8. Martin in,Port Carbon, Po.; A.M. Stewart, 
170-Cambridge 8t., Eas' , Mass, ; W, H, Srephene ye +3. B/ Roberta, 73. st n Ave., 
Chicago, Ill,; Mrs. EB, P. arate efante, O:: Rey, G W, Dalbey a Ne, Tenn. T. Bi Hand, 193 Tenens 
st. Daltinore, May JW "8. Express Agent, Trog, 0.; ‘arble, Concord, Jackson: Oo., Mich. ; 

L. Harris, Wis; Oa. uriburt, 2 0-216 8. Illinois Bt., Tnaiawapolis, Ind. ; Rens Wi E. Lloyd, Aubirn, sag 3 
sone Baha rkersburgh, W. Va.3 Chas. By Day, Peoria, Peoria, Iil.; J. H. Bullard, Springfield. Mass.; W. 

6 Mark ret St. Lynn, Maat; Rien, Mattoon Colca Ob, TTL; Rev, A. 3, Ontwon, Wa terford, Miss. ; 
leone int Ruwais ‘Wapello Co., Ia.; nS ‘Usbaler Mattoon, Coles 0o.. Iil,2 32K. Sigtried, Pottsville, Pa; Miss 
P. F. Dement, DyerSta., -akty aap Tenn.; Rev. Henry 8 “yo a N.J. 

CHILDS’ CATARRH SPECIFIC will effectually and permanently cure any. case of Catarrh no matter 
how desperate, It can only be obtained at Troy, Ohie, he ti treatment is idcal as well'as constitutional, and can- 
not be obtained at the drug stores. 

_A fall statement of method of home treatment and cost, with scores bf testimoniats from those who have been 


onkn will be.sent —-, A 
ees ° REY. T. P, CHILDS, ‘Troy, Onis. 

















ORNAMENTS ®) 


An entirely new manner of ornamenting (' equal to hand-pain 


SILK, LINEN, COTTON AND « OTHER FABRICS. 


Pin Gus for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, etc. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
5O0c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
Address, WII bs sent onr pt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER! *S0s mnoanway, "NEW YORK, 


—ayts—recane on | WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 
WAUABLE “COOK “REET. (lane 


HURREY, Jate Caterer of Astor How “po IT NO 
Sen: set ei ere : 
FAMILIES OF RATE 
Wile Seria mania 
cloth, 


~~ oe paper, 35 Cents. 


aE pera rich in formulas for salads and sauces.” 


receipt of price. GEO, W. HARLAN, | 
LETS 2 Rew York is 


COLUMBIA 
BIOYCLE. | 
Bee Webster's Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 


= | ae pase € rg: apes ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
as a ical r ehicle, is an EFINITI ILLUSTRA NB. 
acknowledged fact, and thousands D ONS BY 10: 
















































of. riders are-daily enjoying the The pictures in Webster under > 12 words, 
delightful and heaith-giving exer- Bee jiler, Castle, Column e,; Horse, 
cee tThe “Columbias” are care-| Mo! Phreno “Ratelln Ships, 


fully finished in every particular, pages 1164 and 1219) Coan engine, Tim 
ante confidently guaranteed as Gr aetne 343 words and terms far better 
the best value for the money at- than could be defined in words, 

tained in a Bicycle. Send 3-cent New Edition of WEBSTER, has 


stamp for Catalogue, with price- 


lists and full information. — NEW WORDS and Meanings, 








The Pope Mf’g Co. Taagreghtons Dictionary 
554 Washington St. over 9700 Names. r 
Boston, Mass. | Published by G.& C.MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. ~” | | 








UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY VASELINE, PE TROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND u 
ALL ACIDS. ODORS “TAST LovELY PURE. Mgnt IMPURITIES WHICH Hi RAVE HITHER RO PREVENTED" |/ 
THE USE OF PETROLEUM IN MEDI ‘ 
7H FHOLEUM IN ME: ICIN: ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINA TED, AND THE VASELINE IS AS 





r the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, diseases, 
for coughs, colds, ds, sore throat, croup sso ufpneeete, ste. 
Medical Press and Profession, aa and Journals of all 
characters throughout the hom ood as being the: Best Remed own. 
__ As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any of her substance yet aera. si Its marvellous beating and 
restoring qualities excel everything onan) and itts rapidly taking the place on the toilet-table, to the 
of the orbs complexion powders, p cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin clearer, 
oF che! eee he her ey any cosmetic io cber-taventod, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
OMADE Vv. eu AND eae DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
y ASELIN rene CREA —FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR , 
VASELINE CA MPHOR 4 FOR ' PHPLES, PeorOHES. 5 CR 
oz — &c., 2 “NTS. 
VASELINE Gan ET SDA OLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 
PH ny sign ghrmemethe you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Gg Phuine except 


Medals at } Pa r Medal 7 = t . te. 
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SUERTE OnE RE, veer i ee a, 
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wed tem Grepe Gream Tartar.—No other porotentton 
Aiepany thy ssoond hot breads, or 


Inxurious pastry. Can 
Se errs, aere San. <6 Ba Hecrmatiing 
from indigestible. food. Sold ‘only in cans, by all 
‘|. Grocers. REAR ROR SES SOME Pe 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE 


ROYAL FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE ROYAL ‘BAKING 
. POWDER CO, NEW YORK. .~ 


These Extracts preserve to the highest degree the tras 
flavors of the fruit. For peculiar delicacy and: richness, as 
well a8 great strength and perfect purity, sutpaising in 
aroma and taste all other cooking flavors, - 


3! As proprietors of the Royal Baking Powder, we asure 


our patrons that the same standard of excellence is adopted 
for the Royal Flavoring Extracts as in the’ Baking Powder 


SOLD BY ALL"GROCERS. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO, NEW YORK. 





Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It isa 


BAKER'S 


A Bcd td 








vigorating and agreeable alike to 
lids and in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 





tionery, it is.a delicious article, 
and is highly tpcommended by 
tourists. 
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SP CLUBS! BACK NUMBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED!! 


WETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


% 


: TERMS. ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
- ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free, . . TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


{ ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM. — For either of these 











2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $3.50 two clubs, we will send a copy of our new steel engraving, 
to the person getting up the club, or our Quarto Illustrated 


3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 Album, gilt. 
4 i pos AN- EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
6 oe oe at ( _ — - so these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
oA Bid ¥ » (postage free, 2 wine, gratis, for 1881, postage free, to the person getting up 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14,00 the club. 
& Co ? BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
76 — st pn — = a PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will seud both 
. year, (postage ») “ an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1881, and either the en- 
12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 graving, or the album, to the person getting up the club. 


a@-FOR LARGER CLUBS, STILL GREATER INDUCEMENTS. 


In meng oF ga a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York. If 
neither of these can be send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks, or Gold or Silver. In the latter case, register 


your letter, Address, post-poid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON,, 


AZ Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















: Patented November 12th, 1878. 
‘ An entirely new of or ting (equal to hand-painti 





SILK, LINEN, COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 


ible 
~ Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Omdhions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, etc. 
3 CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
5O0c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
Address, . Will b» sent on receipt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER( *S0s nnoanway, {NEW YORK, 





D OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED 
> BLIGHTFUL To Use es ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE -VASELINE IS A8 


The‘most valuable family remedy tone for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cu kin diseases, 
———. nccnliicins, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, oe eae croup and a diphtheria, ete. 
recel the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 
characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy <<a 
As an emollient, ke pana ts superior to any other substance yet discovered. Its m 

ofthe —— excel everything else, ond itis rapidly taking the place on the toilet- mateo to the poge bere 
wee powders, #8, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will Reep’ the skin clearer, 

o pe dns any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 


rie ADE Vv SE aie he CURE DANDRUFF ANI} MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 

VAS ae: IRRITATIONS TE 

THE, é mY Ee ‘10: : B SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
VABELINE Sa iG CRAORLS ALL. 1 
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UNDER ER RE FORM OF A JELLY ETROLEUM IS G MEDICINE 
ASELINE, PET! IVEN TO MED) AND 
‘ALL ACIDS, Ob pe ABSOLUTELY PURE. Winn HIGHLY CO. AND UHOBIBCTION ABLE SHAPE. 
aes USE OF P' 
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“LITTLE SAUCY EYES.” [ee the Story.) 
































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. CHILD'S STRAW HAT. 





















































HOUSE DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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WALKING DRESSES. 









































HANDKERCHIEF APRON. COLLAR, FICHU. CHENILLE PELERINE. 


























COIFFURE. LACE MANTILLA, CAPUCHON. 
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DISTRICT QUICK STEP. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 































































































Recopyrighted, 1880, by SEP. WINNER. 
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